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10%Enrolment IncreaseProves Value of Courses at 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


(Downtown, Night Division—University of Southern California) 


Fall Quarter Opening -- Sept. 24, 


ge IF proof were needed that 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
late afternoon and evening 
courses are meeting the de- 
mands of teachers for special- 
ized training, a glance at enrol- 
ment increases during the past 
year should be sufficient. A net 
gain of 10°, was recorded, in- 
cluding an increase in summer 
enrolments of 15°/,. 


® The College curriculum, plus the conven- 
ience of hours and many other advantages, 
has enabled more and more students to 
acquire degrees and credentials to fit their 
particular needs. Here the program has al- 
lowed the teacher to carry on with the least 
expenditure of time, effort and funds. 


@ The Fall Quarter opens September 24 


with another of its strong programs—29 | 


teacher-training courses, in addition to a 
complete curriculum of 250 educational 
courses of regular University standing in 48 
departments. The average cost of all twelve- 
night courses is $12, plus $2.50 general 
registration fee. 


@ Lectures given during the opening week 
of the quarter at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
are free. Prospective students are invited to 
consult with our staff advisers in formulating 
their programs. 


@ Complete new Fall Quarter Schedules 
fully describing all courses are now available. 
Write, phone or call for your copy today. 


| Cinematography, 


1934 


SCHEDULE OF FALL QUARTER COURSES 


COURSES 


No. 


INSTRUCTOR 


Fundamentals in Education ....102 Thompson 
Public Education in the United States 103 Crawford 
Character Education Methods 107f Starbuck & Staff 
Problems of the Teaching Personnel 112 Tiegs 
School Organization and Administration......116 Hull 
Organization and Administration of 
Elementary Education vevseeee. | 18F Hauck 
Supervision of Instruction 119 Weersing 
Problems in Primary Methods & Supervision..126 Adams 
Problems in Elementary Schoo! Curriculum..127f Lane 
Problems in Elementary Schoo! Curriculum..127s Lane 
Problems in Elementary School Curriculum..127+ Sherer 
Psychology of Elementary School Subjects..129f Adams 
Educational Psychology, Introductory............ 130 Raubenheimer 
Growth and Development of the Child 131 Raubenheimer 
Mental Differences and Educational 
Adjustments ............. 132 Lefever 
Educational Guidance and Counseling 
in Elementary Schools ...... ...133 Lefever 
Introduction to Statistical Methods. 137 Watt 
Educational Tests and Measurements 138 Tiegs 
Anthropology in Education 139 Bowden 
Education for Social Growth 142 Rogers 
Organization and Administration of 
Vocational Education 143 Hull 
Vocational Guidance . ....144 Campbell 
Business Education in Secondary Schools 148 Haynes 
Secericeey Teme ON OW anna spss cctcensese 150 Touton 
| Classroom Methods and Management 
in Secondary Schools ...... 156 Crawford 
Methods of Teaching Motion Picture 
Appreciation ....... . 175C Campbell 
The Teaching of Mathematics occ... cuecccccccccon 185 Collier 
The Teaching of Social Sciences................-..- 188 Brown 
The Improvement of Teaching- Learning 
Activities in Secondary Schools 252 Weersing 
Departments Offering Courses 


In addition to a above, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE offers courses 


in the following departments: 
pology, Architecture and Fine Arts, 
Engineering, English, Genealogy, 

International Relations, Journalism, 
guages, Music, Nature Study, 
tion, Philosophy, Physical ‘Education, 
Psychology, Religion, Sociology, Speech, 


Physics, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


TRinity 1701 
Transportation Building, Seventh and Los Angeles Streets, Los Angeles, California 


Botany, 


Geology ° 


Agriculture, Archaeology and Anthro- 
Biology, 
Commerce and Economics, Comparative Literature, 
Geography, 

Mathematics, 
Navigation, Oriental Studies, Orienta- 
Political Science, 


Chemistry, 


History, 
Modern Lan- 


Travel, Zoology. 
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The N.E. A. Meeting 


WILtarD E. GIVENS, 
President, California Teachers Association 


HE 72nd annual meeting of the National 
Education Association was held in our na- 
tional capital from June 30 to July 6. 


The delegates from Northern California left 
Oakland over the Santa Fe Railroad Saturday 
morning, June 23. The delegates from the South 
left Los Angeles Saturday evening over the 
Santa Fe. The two trains were combined, and 
a special train was made up at Barstow Satur- 
day night, June 23. From Barstow, 140 dele- 
gates traveled together through the South to 
Washington, D. C., arriving Saturday afternoon, 
June 30. 


The special train passed through twelve states 
on its way to Washington—California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. The delegates spent one- 
half day at the Grand Canyon, one-half day at 
Galveston, Texas, one-half day at New Orleans, 
one day at Jacksonville and St. Augustine, 
Florida, one day at Charleston, South Carolina, 
and one-half day at Richmond, Virginia. 


The entire trip had been carefully planned, 
and the time was used to the utmost advantage 
at each stop made in seeing the places of most 
interest to teachers. In addition to the oppor- 
tunity of seeing twelve states and making many 
enjoyable stop-overs, the 140 delegates had the 
opportunity of getting acquainted with each 
other and with the common educational pro- 
blems of the State of California. The week spent 
together by the California delegates on the way 
to the Convention tends to unify and solidify 
the teaching profession in our state. 


The annual meeting was presided over by Miss 
Jessie Gray. classroom teacher from Philadel- 
phia, who served this year as President of the 
Association. 


This great educational convention had meet- 
ing with it the following 21 departments of the 
National Education Association: administrative 
women, adult education, art education, business 
education, classroom teachers, deans of women, 
educational research, elementary school princi- 
pals, kindergarten-primary education, lip-read- 
ing, rural education, school health and physical 
education, science instruction, secondary educa- 
tion, secondary school principals, social studies, 
special education, supervisors and directors of 
instruction, supervisors and teachers of home 


economics, visual instruction, and vocational 
education. 


The following 15 allied organizations also met 
in conjunction with the convention: American 
Classical League, Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Conference of Members of Boards of 
Education, Conference on Music in School and 
Home, Conference of School Secretaries, Na- 
tional Association of Journalism Advisers, Na- 
tional Association of State Secretaries, National 
Association of Student Government Officers, 
National Conference on Student Participation. 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Na- 
tional Council of Geography Teachers, National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers, Na- 
tional Geographic Society, National League of 
Teachers Association, and School Garden Asso- 
ciation of America. In addition to the 21 depart- 
ments and the 15 allied organizations, the Na- 
tional Council of Education also met on Friday 


and Saturday preceding the opening of the con- 
vention. 


Leading Speakers and Themes 


Some of the outstanding speakers and their 
subjects at the convention were: 


Merlin H. Aylesworth, President of National 
Broadcasting Company. Subject: Radio as a 
Means of Public Enlightenment. 

Newton D. Baker, Cleveland, Ohio, former Sec- 
retary of War during the World War. Subject: 
Youth Challenges the Nation. 

Thomas E. Benner, Dean, College of Education, 
University of Illinois. Subject: Democracy in 
Education. 

Glenn Frank, President, University of Wiscon- 
sin. Subject: The Alternative to Revolution. 

Jessie Gray, President of National Education 
Association. Subject: Visions and Voyages. 

Edward A. Hayes, National Commander, Ameri- 
ean Legion, Decatur, Illinois. Subject: Defending 
Education. 

Robert M. Hutchins, President, University of 
Chicago. Subject: The Teacher, the School, and 
the National Life. 

John K. Norton, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Subject: Work 
of the Joint Commission on the E’mergency in 
Education for 1935. 

George Wharton Pepper, former United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania. Subject: Pathfinding. 

Daniel A. Poling, President, World’s Christian 
Endeavor Union, New York City. Subject: 
America’s Real Brain Trust. 

George F. Zook, United States Commissioner 
of Education. Subject: The Work of the United 
States Office of Education. 


The writer took part in two of the meetings 
at the Convention dealing with public relations 
and also participated in two national radio broad- 
casts during the week. He availed himself of 
the opportunity to talk to many of the school 
people in the United States as he met them in 
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the lobby of the headquarters hotel or in the 
convention hall. 


Superintendent Frank Cody of Detroit reports 
that his has restored all 
Public Schools to the 
The Detroit teachers 


have had their salaries drastically reduced dur- 


Education 
Detroit 
regular salary schedule. 


Board of 
members of the 


ing the past two years. Detroit depends for its 
from the 
During the last few months the automobile busi- 


ness has been running at a normal rate. 


income largely automobile business. 


Public Schools Closed or Crippled 


I found in talking to many city and state 


superintendents that there are many schools 
throughout the nation closed, and many others 
in which the length of the year has been cur- 
tailed and the program considerably weakened. 
In California, 
troubles, 


have had our 
fortunate position 
when compared to other states due largely to 
the fact that California has a school system that 
is largely state-supported. The schools that have 
suffered the most are those that have been lo- 
cally supported. The states that have state sup- 


although we 
education is in a 


port for education have uniformly furnished a 
better program of education to the children dur- 
ing these trying times than have any other states 
in the union. 

There were four candidates for the presidency 
They 
were Superintendent Holmes of Mount Vernon, 
New York; Superintendent Saunders of New- 
port News, Virginia; Superintendent Pratt of 
Spokane, Washington; and Henry Lester Smith, 
Dean of the Department of Education of Indiana 
University. Dr. Henry Lester Smith was elected 
President of the 
vear. 


of the Association for the coming year. 


Association for the coming 

The Board of Directors voted to hold the next 
convention in Denver, Colorado. 

On our return from Washington, we passed 
through the following 13 states: Maryland, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. 


During the trip to and from this convention, 
the 48 states. We 
found the mental attitude of the people every- 
where much more cheerful than it was last year. 
Business 


we passed through 25 of 


outside of the 
business created by money being spent by the 
federal 


conditions, however, 


government, do not seem to be 


mate- 
rially improved. There is still much unemploy- 
The people everywhere 
throughout the country are still having a real 
struggle. 


ment. agricultural 
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THE BILTMORE HOTEL 


LOS ANGELES 


Fifteen hundred rooms, all with baths. Five 
restaurants with new low rates. Most central 
location. Situated between two beautiful parks 


a 
SPECIAL LOW ROOM RATES FOR TEACHERS 


Show your C. T. A. membership card when registering 





HOTEL WHITCOMB 


(At Civic Center) 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Single room without bath... $1,50, $2.00 
Double room without bath...... $2.50, $3.00 
Single room with bath.......... $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 
Double room with bath .......... $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 


DINING ROOM ®@ COFFEE TAVERN 


GARAGE UNDER SAME ROOF 


James IVoods, Pres. Ernest Drury, Mgr 





The New World 


LL members of California Teachers Asso- 
z ciation and others interested are cordially 
invited to send in their comments and sugges- 
tions upon “The New World” school radio 
broadcasts, presented through co - operation of 
National Broadcasting Company and California 
Teachers Association, Monday mornings 10- 
10:30, station KGO and Pacific Coast network, 
under technical direction of Mr. Arthur S. Gar- 
bett, Educational Director for NBC. 
Please address C. T. A. headquarters, 155 San- 
some Street. San Francisco. 


+i 
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Seeing America First 


EpmMunp A. MEAGHER, Vice-Principal 
El Segundo High School 


EADING maketh a full man, writing an 
R exact man, and travel a broader man.” One 
who has not travelled feels a narrow provincial- 
ism in the company of those who have been 
about and “seen things.” In reading history one 
has to extend his imagination in two dimen- 
sions: time and space. We cannot turn back the 
hands of time to relive past events, but we can 
travel to the place where events occurred and, 
in the mood of pilgrims at a shrine, enjoy the 
spell cast by our reflection that we are on the 
very ground trod by makers of history. 


For ten years I had taught American history, 
explaining events which had occurred in places 
which I had never seen to students whose ex- 
periences were even more limited than mine, 
longing often for a first-hand contact with the 
shrines of American history. My motor tour, 
upon which these observations are based, ex- 
tended 9000 miles, crossed 24 states, one foreign 
province and the District of Columbia. 

Boulder Dam was the first objective. Pouring 
of concrete had just begun. Spaces were left 
vacant between huge blocks. Through these 
spaces 750 miles of pipe will circulate water to a 
cooler system. Without this circulating system, 
the great mass of concrete might not cool and 
harden for a hundred years. 


Big as Boulder Dam will be, it will be but a 
pigmy to the greatest natural wonder in America 
—the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. Govern- 
ment-conducted lecture-trips explain the forma- 
tion of the canyon, animal and vegetable life, 
and Indian ruins dating back to 1180 A. D. 

In Petrified Forest the government rangers 
help us to correct an error. Wood cannot turn 
to stone; minerals and silica under pressure 
merely replace the wood cells and solidify. 

The Painted Desert, lying north of the Black 
Petrified Forest, stretches out 200 miles—a bril- 
liant array of colored buttes and mesas. 





Santa Fe, New Mexico, contains an important 
museum of Southwest history. The oldest church 
and house in the United States are located here. 
The original walls, constructed in 1547, are still 
standing. Within 50 miles of Santa Fe, Indians 
are still living in primitive hogans and cliff 
dwellings after the manner of their ancestors. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, contains a federal 
penitentiary and a large army post. It was the 
starting point of Western caravans in the ‘“Roar- 
ing Forties.” 
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Near Detroit, Henry Ford’s massive River 
Rouge plant and his Wayside Inn are the prin- 
cipal attractions. Detroit was a frontier post 
until after the War of 1812. Tecumseh was 
slain across the river in Ontario. 


Crossing Ontario, one is reminded of its age 
by the many miles of worm fences dividing the 
fields. Every farm house seemed to have several 
barns. I was surprised to discover that the 
principal crop was tobacco, a product which one 
generally associates with the sunny South. 


Niagara Falls is now illuminated at night by 
powerful colored lights. Power-houses are 
located above and below the falls, but an im- 
pressive volume of water still goes over. Passing 
automobiles are drenched by the spray from 
the Horseshoe (Canadian) Falls. 


The Erie Canal, which enabled New York 
to forge ahead of Philadelphia and Boston in 
commercial importance, is still in use. The 47- 
foot lock at Little Falls is claimed to be the 
“highest lift lock in the world.” Much re- 
forestation work is seen in the Mohawk Valley. 


Saratoga battlefield, near Stillwater, is a beau- 
tiful place for military maneuvers. Slightly 
wooded fields with gentle slopes and numerous 
small gullies, intrigue a soldier’s imagination. 
Markers indicate the positions occupied by the 
various forces in one of the “15 decisive battles 
of the world.’ A museum contains General 
Burgoyne’s saddle, swords, and other relics. 
A tall monument at Schylerville marks the spot 
of the surrender. Three of the four sides con- 
tain statues of Schyler, Gates, and Morgan. A 
niche on the fourth side is vacant, symbolic of 
an honor denied Benedict Arnold, the fourth 
general in command during the battle, because 
of his subsequent treason. 


The Beautiful Mohawk Trail 


The Mohawk trail, used by early settlers going 
West from New England, passes through beau- 
tiful, appropriately-named Green Mountains. 
Parts of three states (Vermont, Massachusetts, 
and New Hampshire) can be viewed from look- 
out towers. Mill-ponds and mill-towns are found 
at intervals amidst a setting of verdure entirely 
foreign to the experience of a Westerner. 


A monument marks the spot where the “em- 
battled farmers” held the bridge near Concord 
and turned back the British in the first battle of 
the American Revolution. A statue on Lexing- 
ton Green stands over the grave of the men who 
fell in this “first bloodshed of the Revolution.” 

In historic Boston, stands the Old North 
Church, which is still used as a house of 
worship. The stairs do not appear to have been 
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dusted, nor the 
lanterns were set out in the tower for Paul 


windows washed, since the 


Revere. The surrounding slums are inhabited, 
or, more precisely speaking, infested with a 
species of humanity which is obviously not of 
English-Puritan stock. A modern stone Italian 
church stands by the side of the Old North 
Church. Paul Revere’s shop is nearby. 


Plymouth, Massachusetts, near the base of 
Cape God, is a center of earliest English settle- 
ment in New England. Plymouth Rock is a 
bare stepping-stone sheltered by a massive gran- 
ite canopy erected in 1910. William Bradford, 
second governor of the colony, is buried in the 
cemetery on Fortification Hill. 
house stood on the slope. 


John Alden’s 


Our Western Towns are Cleaner 


Providence, Rhode Island, founded by Roger 
Williams, was a big, dirty manufacturing city 
like Buffalo, Syracuse, Utica, New Haven and 
many others in the East. Most of Rhode Island 
seemed to be a young forest. 


New Haven, Connecticut, is the seat of Yale 
University, which rises straight from the side- 


walks. It was one of the sootiest cities visited. 


New York City is the largest Jewish city. Tall 
buildings are scattered over several districts. 
The bright lights of Broadway are over-bally- 


hooed. Neon signs are not much in evidence. 


The United States Treasury stands where 
Washington took the oath of office as first 
President. The Empire State Building of 102 


‘stories affords a view of the entire city. Grant's 


ornate $600,000 tomb stands opposite John D. 
Rockefeller’s Riverside Church which is modeled 
after the Cathedral of Chartres. The George 
Washington memorial bridge across the Hudson 
is the highest suspension bridge in the world. 
It cost $60,000,000. 
above the water. 


The roadway is 250 feet 


A bridge now crosses the Delaware where 
Washington made a perilous crossing to sur- 
prise the drunken Hessians at Trenton that 
memorable Christmas night of 1776. 


Philadelphia, with its Liberty Bell, Indepen- 
dence Hall, Carpenter’s Hall, and Betsy Ross’s 
home, is a veritable patriot shrine. William 
Penn’s house and Valley Forge are close by. 


Washington, D. C., contains so much of inter- 
est that several days are required to “do” the 
city properly. The Capitol contains the Senate, 
House of Representatives and Supreme Court 


rooms, and Statuary Hall. A _ special room, 


elaborately decorated in gilt, is set aside for the 
President. The 


Library of Congress houses 
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those documents sacred to every American—the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It has the most beau- 
tiful stairway in America and the largest collec- 
tion of books. Scores of public buildings are 
scattered about Washington. The two of great- 
est value to a teacher are the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute and the Museum of Natural History. 


On the way to Gettysburg one passes through 
Frederick, Maryland, where Barbara Frietchie’s 
house and flag are preserved. In Gettysburg it 
is advisable to employ a guide to explain the 
significance of the thousand monuments which 
mark the positions of the tremendous armies 
which battled here for three days to decide the 
fate of the Union. 


Returning Westward one uses the historic 
Cumberland Road, gateway to the Ohio Valley. 
The eastern half of Ohio seems to be a con- 
tinuous succession of small hills. 


Upon leaving the oasis of Salt Lake City, the 
highway to Sacramento crosses a most unusual 
desert. For over 40 miles nothing is seen but a 
bed of salt. The glaze of white light reflected 
from Great Salt Lake Desert is terrific, even 
painful. One begins to reflect upon the hard- 
ships the pioneers, with their slower mode 
travel, must have suffered. 


or 


Little respite is found in Nevada which is one 
continuous desert broken up by mountain 
ranges and containing comparatively few areas 
to encourage settlement. Towns are few and far 
between. A sign on a service station near Love- 
lock reads “Next water 60 miles.” 


What a contrast is presented when one ap- 
proaches the California line! Trees appear on 
the slope of the Sierra Nevadas. Running water 
is seen in the Truckee River. And it is fresh 
mountain water; not the alkali water of the 
desert. What encouragement the pioneers must 
have felt when they caught their first glimpse 
of California! 


The Crest of the Sierras 


A short distance beyond Donner and _ its 
charming sister lakes one reaches the crest of 
the Sierra Nevadas and commences the descent 
through a lumbering region to the Great Valley 
of California which presents scenes which are 
probably familiar to readers of Sierra Educa- 
tional News. 


An auto tour of the type which I have here 
described can be made in six weeks’ time at 
comparatively small cost. It will pay dividends 
as long as we serve in the schoolroom. The 
sights and experiences will enrich our thoughts 
forever. 


— 
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Autumn Coloring in California 
May H. Younc, Alameda 


66 HEN the leaves begin to turn and 


the twigs with berries hung,” is not 

a true indicator of autumn for Cali- 
fornia. California extends 600 miles from south 
to north and eastward 100 to 200 miles in vary- 
ing widths. It has a third dimension, too, for it 
stretches from below sea level up and up to 
Mount Whitney’s 14,502-foot crest. 


Yosemite visitors enjoy summer flowers on the 
valley floor and spring flowers next day on a 
hike in higher altitude on the Pohona Trail. 
The same may be said of the two seasons along 
the Sierra elsewhere. Yet when September 
comes we look for the browns, the reds, and 
the vellows, signs of the rhythm of change. And 
if we do not look for them, one or more may 
pop out, unexpectedly, all dressed up. to meet 
us. It is fine to have a speaking acquaintance 
with some of them. 


Manzanita 


Numerous plants belong especially to Califor- 
nia. The Manzanita is one of them. It is a 
family plant, that means other members of the 
tmmediate family grow around it. So we find 
groups of Manzanita. Its name is Heath, Arcto- 
staphylos. 

The Manzanita is widely spread, growing both 
in the Coast Ranges and the Sierra. Its upstand- 
ing glistening leaves give the plant an appear- 
ance different from others. 

John C. Fremont saw it the first time on 
entering the state near the American River, on 
his second expedition in February, 1844, and 
noted it in his Memoirs and Journevs of West- 
ern Exploration. 

He says, “A new and singular shrub, which 
made its appearance since crossing the moun- 
tains, was frequent today. It branched out near 
the ground, forming a clump 8 to 10 feet high, 
with pale-green leaves of an oval form: and the 
body and branches had a naked appearance as if 
stripped of the bark, which is very smooth and 
thin, of a chocolate color, contrasting well with 
the pale-green leaves.” 

The dainty flowers, which have been called 
alabaster globes, change to reddish-brown ber- 
ries, liked and eaten by Indians and bears. The 
Manzanita grows 1 to 25 feet high. The largest 
one reported was in St. Helena, Napa county, 
and measured 11!4% feet around the trunk at the 


base and 35 feet high. Twenty varieties are 
recorded in California. 


Madrone 

Manzanita has a cousin called Madrone or 
Madrono. The two are similar in appearance in 
some respects, namely in bark and flowers. The 
leaves of the Madrone are larger than those of 
the Manzanita; they are shiny dark green and 
leathery like the magnolia and turn red in the 
fall. The bark is a lighter red than that of the 
Manzanita. It peels off showing the under skin 
of green. The bright red berries, high at the 
top of the tree, are a delight to the eye and a 
satisfaction to the appetite of passing birds. 

It is an odd tree. It is different from the 
stately pines and the sedate oaks around. Bret 
Harte called it the Robin Hood of the Western 
Wood. It has prospered well in Mendocino and 
Humboldt counties. Jepson, in 1902, saw a speci- 
men there called “Council Madrono” which mea- 
sured 75 feet high, 99 feet in the crown, and 24 
feet in girth just above the ground. The Ma- 
drone’s name is Arbutus menziesii Heath. It is 
a choice tree that one remembers as a friend. 
The rhotodendrons, the western azaleas, and the 
California huckleberry belong to the heath 
family, also. 

Toyon 

The Rose family is a large one and 1s repre- 
sented in California by the wild rose; chamise 
or greasewood (whose reddish-brown seed ves- 
sels give a decided color note to mountain 
slopes); blackberry, raspberry, strawberry, wild 
plum, bitter cherry, choke cherry; thorn or 
crataegus which represents the wild species and 
the garden varieties whose red berries brighten 
many vards: crab apple: and the toyon or 
Christmas berry, Heteromeles arbutifolia. 

The toyon berries are prettiest in their native 
haunts on their own bushes among the chapar- 
ral, so clean, bright red and abundant. Buyers 
are not lacking in the markets and on the streets 
of the cities around Christmas time. 

In November venders hie to the foothills to 
get the red berries and branches. They bring 
them down by loads to florists shops, grocery 
stores, and markets and display them on the 
streets along with Christmas trees, wreaths and 
mistletoe. From Thanksgiving on housewives 
include a bunch of toyon with their purchases. 
If the stems are put in water, the berries keep 
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i for weeks, making an attractive spot in the home 
for the holiday season. 


Families drive out, if in 
traveling distance, to get some of the beautiful 
berries themselves. 

The leaves of the toyon are long, leathery and 
light green. Some venders mix the berries with 
the prickly leaves of the live oak or with the 
spiny-toothed leaves of 
cherry, Prunus ilicifolia. 


glossy 


the holly-leaf 


The toyon grows 6 to 25 feet high. The larg- 

\ est known specimen is on Stanford University 

campus. Birds are very fond of the berries and 

eat them even in town off a cultivated shrub. 

The greatest danger to the toyon is the careless 

breaking of the bushes while picking the ber- 

ries which foretells destruction of this fine plant. 

This berry was a part of the regular diet of the 
Indian. 

Wild Grape 

The Vine family is represented by the Cali- 

fornia Wild Grape, growing in 

Ranges and Sierra foothills. 


the Coast 
Climbing to the 
top of an oak or other forest tree, clinging by 
its tendrils, and running out on its branches, 
\ this forest dweller is almost unnoticed in sum- 
mer when leaves green. Even the 


fragrance of the tiny white blossoms may not 


are sweet 
be located except by the forest friends. But 
with the coming of fall days, Miss Vitis Cali- 
fornica brilliant if to 


one of 


puts on a dress as an- 
This is the 
sights of the autumn Dark 


purple berries partly hidden by the leaves may 


nounce her achievement. 


beautiful season. 


attract a housewife with jelly-making intent. 


The desert is bare of color such have 


beendescribing. The cacti sit under their thorns and 
long The Joshua 


as we 


horns. tree stands a quiet 
sentinel. The desert holly, a whitish plant with 
holly-shaped leaves, has been protected by law 
against pickers. Only the colors of the rocks 
of the Inyo-White Range facing the sun come 
out to meet us as we drive directly toward the 
Range. 
lhe the 


\mador county, viewed between the dark green 


Sut they are beautiful. 


gorgeous sunset from foothills in 
of 100-foot yellow pines, the purple haze over 
the brown the Coast Ranges, the 
panorama of changing sunset colors all the way 
the Bay to the Valley of the Moon in 
Sonoma county,—all these are glimpses of color- 


ing in autumn. 


grasses on 


from 


And one more picture is that of the red, green, 
and yellow in oak and maple, in contrast with 
the evergreen, where these trees meet and live 
together in mountain and 


valley in Trinity 
county. The autumn season is a good time to 


study leaves and their shapes. 
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A few useful books in studying plants: 

Tree Guide, Julia Ellen Rogers; The West- 
ern Flower Guide, Charles Francis Saunders; 
Field Book of Western Wild Flowers, Margaret 
Armstrong; Wild Flowers of California, Mary 
Elizabeth Parsons; Popular Studies of Califor- 
nia Wild Flowers, Bertha M. and Roland Rice; 
Trees as Good Citizens, Charles Lathrop Pack; 
Flora of Western and Middle California, Willis 
Linn Jepson; Spring Wild Flowers of the Open 
Field, Gayle Pickwell and others. 

*) es 


The New World 


A record of June-July programs 
F 


F’EKLY broadcast NBC Pacific 

work, Mondays 10-10:30 a. m. 
Teachers Association in co - operation with Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. Programs under 
technical supervision of Arthur S. Garbett, Direc- 
tor of Education, Pacific Division NBC. 


Net- 
California 


Coast 


June 18—Pacific History Stories in the Schools. 
Harr Wagner, Mazie Skelton, Oakland Poly High 
quartette, Helen Myers. 


June 25—Teaching Citizenship. Charles Albert 
Adams, Earl Menafee. 

July 2—Junior College Problems. Harry E 
Tyler, dean of men, Sacramento Junior College 

July %9—Kindergarten Training. Mrs. Drucie 
Crase, principal, Piedmont Avenue School, Oak- 
land. Helen Hoskins and children. 


July 16—Program 
eral strike. 


postponed because of gen- 
July 2: 
Donald. 
July 30—Health Education. Dr. Edna Barney, 
director of health, San Francisco State Teachers 
College: Adele Pollard, 
Boeddiker. 


California School 


— School of 
leading art America, opens its 
regular August 20. Located in the 
beautiful buildings of the San Francisco Art As- 
the school has prepared 
planned for beginning and advanced students in 
drawing, painting, sculpture, design, commercial 
art, and such crafts as ceramics, textile decora- 
tion, and weaving. 


—Rural Schools. Mrs. Drusilla Rhodes- 


Knapp, Louis Robert 


“ 


of Fine Arts 


Fine Arts, one of the 
schools of 
session on 


sociation, courses 


Recognizing that to be successful in his work 
the artist must be a highly skilful craftsman, 
with original and creative ideas, the student 
finds inspiring leadership along lines of the best 
modern practice. 

For the many students who plan on entering 
a branch of commercial art or advertising design 
a complete course is offered, embracing both the 


highest standard of artistic quality and every 
side of the technical problem involved. Here is 
a profession that offers large rewards to good 
work, but the competition is keen and the suc- 
cessful commercial artist must be equipped to 
meet it. 

The night school classes in drawing continue 


throughout the year without 


interruption. 
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Keeping a Stride Ahead 


VIERLING Kersey, Sacramento 


NTICIPATION of a new school year is 
always stimulating and _ interesting; 
stimulating because the new year pre- 
dicts new problems to be solved and interesting 
because new problems will be ours to solve. 
The school year 1934-35 finds us definitely in 
the reconstruction period. That reconstruction 
period is significantly one during which social 
values and human values are being emphasized 
more forceably than at any other time or period 
in our national life. The basic institution wherein 
are found and developed these human and social 
values is the great public school system. 

Those of us parents, citizens, administrators, 
teachers and children, anticipate many new 
problems for each of us in his respective field 
of relationship to the public school system. If 
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we are to find ourselves possessed of the 
vision, vigor and strength with which to 
master our problems during the new 
school year we must “keep a stride ahead.” 

If we are a stride ahead in our planning 
we will meet our problems and master 
them. If these problems suddenly, force- 
ably and unexpectedly thrust themselves 
upon us, confusion will weaken our attack. 

In the field of finance of public school 
education, professional tenure in service, 
restoration and enrichment of instruction 
for those in our classes and in the eco- 
nomical administration and conduct of 
the entire system of education, together 
with the improvement of retirement op- 


Honorable Vierling Kersey, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


portunities for those in service, we find 
our major issues. The greatest strength 
with which we can meet these problems 


is a federation of all of our individual 
strengths. 


During this new year common purposes 
and united effort will maintain for us with 
our patrons, with the legislature and with 
the public, a confidence without which no 
educational program can proceed. In this 
spirit the State Department of Education 
and every member of its staff stands in 
readiness to be called in service as your 
needs prompt you to expect our assistance. 





Every California Teacher and Every Friend of Education 
Should Vote at the State Primaries Tuesday, August 28! 
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Autumn Greetings 


Roy W. Croup 


HE school year 1934-35 brings many chal- 
lenges and problems to the teachers of 
California. Our schools are re-opening with un- 
impaired standards. No educational system has 
better-trained or more dependable workers than 
can be found in the schools of the Golden State. 
Challenges will be met. At the close of the 
school year the boys and girls will have covered 
their various courses and will be ready for the 
work that is ahead of them. 

The problems facing the schools will be solved 
courageously and with determination. Thousands 
upon thousands of parents believe wholeheart- 
edly in the worthwhileness of California’s public 
schools. With that backing and with the power- 
ful support of patriotic and civic organizations, 
we are confident that the present high standards 
will be maintained. 

Teacher tenure is perhaps the most mooted 
problem. The present tenure law has many ad- 
mirable features. It could be used to reward 
faithful teaching and to prevent poor teachers 
from continuing in any schools. Administration 
of the law, however, has caused many difficul- 
ties and trustees have demanded modifications. 

C. T. A. State Council of Education on April 
14 last, adopted changes proposed by the Cali- 
fornia school trustees association. A law drawn 
in strict conformity with Council action has been 
prepared by a special Tenure Committee. Alter- 
ations in this draft may be needed, but any 
changes will be in entire conformity with Coun- 
cil action. 

A “Tenure Constitutional Amendment” was 
circulated by members of our Association. Ev- 
eryone who secured signatures was informed 
that the petitions would not be used unless a 
tenure repeal proposal then in circulation was 
placed before the people. Our amendment was 
signed by more than 225,000 voters. 

The repeal amendment was withdrawn. Ours 
therefore was not used. C. T. A. believes that 
tenure is a legislative matter and should not be 
submitted to the people for consideration. 
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ENATE Constitutional Amendment 21, 
+ passed at the 1933 session of the Legislature, 
will be on the November ballot. Its sponsors 
claim that it was proposed in order to bring 
the State Fish and Game Commission, San Fran- 
cisco Harbor Board and other independent state 
agencies, under state budget control. The word- 
ing of Amendment 21 is so all inclusive and so 
ambiguous that it should be defeated in order to 
safeguard the Constitutional guarantees for pub- 
lic school funds. 


“The Syncrotax Amendment,” which was cir- 
culated for signatures, will be on the ballot. It 
proposes a transaction tax as a substitute for all 
other forms of taxation. It is an ingenious plan 
calculated to attract voters. It seeks to repeal 
that part of the State Constitution which guar- 
antees to schools the prior rights of state rev- 
enues. Every friend of the California public 
schools should strenuously oppose this amend- 
ment. 


C. T. A. has sponsored a plan to re-organize 
the State Board of Education. It proposes an 
elective State Board. The State Board will select 
the State Director of Education. The same sys- 
tem now followed in local communities will be 
the procedure for the State if this amendment 
is ratified by the people. We ask the teachers 
of California to support this amendment. 


There probably will be many school 
proposed at the next session of the Legis- 
lature. C. T. A. will have tenure as one of its 
main concerns. Teacher retirement may also be 
on the program. We shall support the State 
Superintendent in all constructive legislation 
which he may propose. We shall oppose any 
and all attacks which may be made upon the 
present standards of California’s public schools. 


laws 


HE vacation period is just about over. 
Schools throughout the state which have 
not yet reopened, soon will be in session. 

The N. E. A. Delegate Assembly in Wash- 
ington, under the leadership of Miss Jessie Gray, 
was interesting. Exceedingly warm weather 
prevailed. Three hundred Californians enjoyed 
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the California Breakfast, presided over by State 
Director the first Monday 
morning of the convention. One hundred and 
thirty-eight delegates traveled together to Wash- 
ington on the California Special via the Santa Fe 
Railway under direction of L. R. Everett. Be- 
cause of press of work in California, I could not 


Russell Croad on 


attend the Delegate Assembly this year. 

Henry Lester Smith, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, was chosen president 
for 1934-35. 
re-elected N. E. A. Director for California. Mrs. 


J. Russell Croad of Sacramento was 


Eugenia West Jones of Los Angeles was elected 
President of N. E. 
Department. 
California Association radio 
“The New World,” in co-operation with National 
Broadcasting Company, under’ direction of 
Arthur S. Garbett of NBC, is a regular weekly 
feature over Pacific Coast Network every Mon- 
day morning at 10 o’clock. These broadcasts tell 
the story of the public schools and the program 
of education as followed in California and have 
received much favorable comment. The “Forge of 
Freedom” broadcast Angeles 
teachers has continued over KNX throughout the 
summer. It is giving to the people of California 
an excellent idea 


A. Kindergarten - Primary 


Teachers series 


sponsored by Los 


of the progress of education 


UBLIC relations work of California Teachers 
been re-organized with the 
presidents and secretaries of the six Sections as 
the members of the state committee. A definite 
program has been adopted, which will bring 
every community of California into committee 
relationship. 


Association has 


During the summer numerous leaders have 
passed away. Several because of their state 
activity, were widely Known in school circles. 


Thaddeus Rhodes, “principal, Francisco Junior 
High School, San Francisco, who was a member 
of the Board of Directors at the time of my elec- 
tion as Secretary, was called. 

Charlie Camper, for many years a member of 
the State Council and City Superintendent of 
Chico, passed away after a long illness. 
of San Francisco 
Association, who was helpful during 
recent tenure discussions, was called suddenly. 
Albert Vandegrift, past president of the Southern 
Section and a teacher in Belmont High School, 
Los Angeles, died suddenly at Portland, Oregon 


Harvey 
Teachers 


Harris, president 


Each of these was an earnest Association 
worker. They will be missed from our State 
Council. 

In the counties several veterans, for many 


years actively associated with California Teach- 
ers Association, are not candidates for re-elec- 
tion. Among these are James B. Davidson, for 
over 30 Marin county superintendent of 
Joseph FE. Hancock, a veteran San Jose 
principal and for several terms Santa Clara 
county superintendent of schools: Miss Ida M. 
Collins of San Bernardino county, who has worked 
hard for the welfare of the boys and girls in 
her area; and Mrs. Blanche Reynolds of Ventura 
county, another faithful worker, and for a num- 
ber of terms a State Council member. 


years 


schools; 
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N_ state educational circles, Superintendent 

Vierling Kersey, who for the past five years 
has given such a splendid educational program 
to California, is candidate for re-election. He 
has two opponents. The friends of Mr. Kersey, 
who are almost without number, believe fhat he 
has earned the right to re-election. 

In Santa Barbara, in order to restore normal 
school conditions, Paul Stewart, one of the 
finest school executives that California has ever 
known, and his successor, Homer L. Nearpass, 
have both resigned. Mr. Stewart was successful 
in a court action to restore his position, as he 
had served only one year of his four year con- 
tract when he was replaced by Mr. 
Eldon Ford, assistant superintendent of the 
Santa Barbara schools, has been appointed act- 
ing superintendent. 


Nearpass. 


Drummond J. MeCunn, one of the California 
Teachers Association delegates to the Wash- 
ington convention, was called from the conven- 
tion by telegram to accept the position of busi- 
ness manager of the Pasadena city schools un- 
der Superintendent John A. Sexson. Mr. McCunn 
takes the place of Schuyler C. Joyner who has 
accepted position as assistant business manager 
of the Los Angeles city school system. 


T its June meeting the Board of Directors 
conferred several Honorary Life Member- 
ships. Those receiving them were, first, Mrs. 
Minnie L. Bradford, recently retired president 


of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
She was for many years teacher in Sacra- 
mento city schools, member of Sacramento County 
Board of Education, member of State Board of 
ducation, and past president of California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

Mrs. William J. Hayes, retiring president of 
California Congress of Parents and 
was also honored. Mrs. Hayes has been a con- 
sistent advocate of free public education in Cali- 
fornia and during her encumbency of two years 
as president of California Congress has been a 
most enthusiastic friend of our Association. 


ers. 


Teachers, 


Mrs. Annie R. Babcock, for years secretary of 
Cc. T. A. North Coast Section and principal Willits 
elementary school, was given recognition of hon- 
orary membership on her retirement from active 
teaching. Mrs. Babcock has been associated with 
education for many years. She was the associate 
of her husband who was a county superintendent 
and a high school principal of state-wide rec- 
ognition. Mrs. Babcock will continue to reside 
in Willits. 

Lewis B. Avery was also made a life member. 
Mr. Avery, during his service in California, has 
served as principal of the San Jose High School 
and for the past 20 years was assistant super- 
intendent of Oakland city school system. He is 
also listed as the first Honorary Life Member of 
Oakland Teachers Association. These life mem- 
berships were presented to him at a meeting 
attended by practically every teacher in Oakland 
just after the close of the school term. During 
the week following Mr. Avery and his daughter 
left for a trip around the world. 

Walter Franklin Hughes, long-time principal 
of Los Angeles, was granted an Honorary Life 
Membership which was presented to him by 


(Please turn to Page 58) 
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The Year Ahead 


Wicvarb E. Givens, President, California Teachers Association 


ALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION has 34,222 paid-up mem- 

bers located throughout the length and breadth of this great state. An 

organization of this size unified and working for the welfare of children 
and the betterment of public education can accomplish much. 

Ahead of us is a vear filled with challenge and opportunity. The economic 
depression has closed many schools throughout our country. The situation is 
so serious that the Federal government has come to the rescue and has 
restored public education to children in places of less than 5000 population. 
The Federal government will re-open this fall approximately 60,000 rural 
schools to youngsters who have had no school education during the past year 

California has been fortunate, but the economic depression is not over, 
and individuals and organizations more interested in saving dollars than they 
are in the welfare of children are still among us. This situation compels us to 
be more strongly unified than we have ever been as an organization in defense of 
public education. 

For what do we as members of California Teachers Association need to 
work during the year? The present Constitutional guarantees to education 
must be maintained. These “fixed charges” are the only guarantee the 
people in this state have that schools will be maintained for their children. 
The $60 for each child in average daily attendance in the elementary schools 
and the $90 per child in average daily attendance in the high schools must 
continue to come from the state, largely out of the sales tax. This means 
that the Constitutional guarantees must be maintained and that an adequate 
tax system to make these Constitutional guarantees possible must be kept 
intact. 

We must see to it that local boards of education and school trustees 
have full and complete control of school budgets within the tax limitations 
set by the Constitution and legislative enactments. We must see that kinder- 
gartens, adult education, physical education, and all parts of the educaional 
program which are vital to the welfare of the people in this state are maintained. 

California Teachers Association Board of Directors, in keeping with the 
policy established on tenure at the State Council meeting held in San Fran 
cisco in April, is working with California School Trustees Association Board 
of Directors to formulate a tenure bill that is fair and just and which will 
better serve the interests of public education in this state. We must have 
our united force to encourage the Legislature to enact this bill into a law. 

The petitions calling for an amendment for the re-organization of the 
State Department of Education, to be placed before the electors on November 
6, are on file in Sacramento with more than 118,000 certified names. Between 
now and November 6 all of us interested in public education in this state 
must ardently support this measure and make known to all of our citizens 
that voting for this amendment means that the people will select their own 
State Board of Education. 


Let us be so sincere, courageous, and unified in our defense of public 


education during this year that we may look back upon 1934-35 with pride’ 
in our achievements. 











as 
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Informing Our Public 


Gorpon K. Stevenson, Teacher, Garfield School 


San Diego; Avete M. Outcatt, Principal 


HE bulletin “Evaluating the Public 
"T schools,” issued by the Joint Committee on 
the Emergency in Education, states that “In a 
democracy the people must ultimately decide 
important social and economic 
policy. This is particularly true with respect to 
the public school, partly because this institution 
touches the everyday lives of the people so 
closely, and partly because the current rapid 
changes in organization require cor- 
responding developments and adjustments in the 
work of education. Since the people must decide, 
they should decide wisely.” 

“Since the people must decide, they should 
decide wisely.” All teachers have felt the urge 
to help people understand our schools so that 
they could decide wisely. Many have hesitated 


questions of 


social 


as to how to proceed. Since American Educa- 
tion Week is backed by groups outside of the 
school, the week offers a _ pecularily advan- 


tageous time to act. Perhaps a brief description 
was done in one school will 
help others to see opportunities in their own 


situation. 


of what actually 


Let us glance in the front entrance of this 
school, as most visitors do. As we enter we see 
an attractively - decorated table marked ‘Infor- 
mation.” Behind this is seated a boy or girl who 
is a school courtesy officer. He is ready to tell 
you how to reach any particular exhibit or room 
demonstration. 

As we glance past him and start our walk 
down the hall we 
with 


see that both walls are lined 
actual work. The 
variety of the displays makes one think of fol- 
Alice through Wonderland. The first 
exhibit is composed of paintings of Greek land- 
scapes old Greek columns. 
High Sixth class as are 
of clocks which were 
a class studying methods of telling 
time. These models actually work. They range 
from an shadow-clock through the 
evolution in various countries to the improved 
water-clock. 


exhibits of classroom 


lowing 
and fragments of 
This is the work of a 
the 


fascinating models 


made by 


Egyptian 


We might stop to look at a group of life-size 
models of post-office equipment. The facing-up 
table, cancelling-machine, and primary case were 
made for use in a play, but are most interesting 
as a hall display. This Low Sixth group did not 
confine themselves to such practical considera- 
tions as the post-office, for just beyond we see 
a bulletin board with a neatly mounted display 
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of Poetry and Art. The class has painted and 
drawn pictures to illustrate beautiful poems. 


We pause several times before we can take in 
all of the display of large posters showing pupils 
taking part in school activities. The first posters 
illustrate the three R’s. These are followed by 
others depicting gardening, stunts on play- 
ground equipment, hot lunches, and kite day. 
Opposite these is a display of designs drawn as 
a preparation for kite day. These were done in 
art classes just prior to the school contest. 


Have you ever wanted a fur coat? If so you 
would spend more than a few minutes examin- 
ing a display of specimens collected by a Fifth 
Grade who were studying a unit of work on the 
fur industry. There are pieces of common rab- 
bit, finch, Russian wolf, mink, and many others. 
The animals which bore these pelts have been 
drawn on large paper, and the story of the 
dressing of furs has been depicted on 24 by 36 
posters. These large pictures took the furs from 
the scraping of the pelts to the final inspection 
before shipping. 

The Ungraded Room’s display of basketry 
makes us pause but not for long. They had 
placed just beyond their attractive baskets a 
scene of Admiral Byrd at the South Pole. This 
includes a whole fleet of model airplanes, the 
Bay of Whales, a sand table and pictures of the 
expedition. 


After these were seen we were ready to rest 
under the shade of two palm trees in front of 
the Arab tent. This scene at the end of the hall 
was enhanced by two large wall-hangings show- 
ing scenes along the Tigris and Euphrates done 
on common wrapping-paper with calsomine. 


Such a display caused no little interest. The 
teachers were not satisfied to depend wholly on 
a display. There were 18 classrooms in the 
school and there were 20 programs scheduled 
for the week. These classroom programs were 
largely responsible for parents making the 530 
classroom visits during the week. 


The Fathers Come, Too 


Fathers have a difficult time trying to get out 
during the daytime so special plans were made 
for them. One evening was given over to a 
performance in the auditorium in which one 
class gave a play which was the culmination of 
its project, the school harmonica band played, 
and the school chorus sang. Later in the week 
the Fathers Council held a potluck dinner. This 
evening was given over by the fathers to effect- 
ing an organization of their group while the 
mothers and children played organized games 
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in the school auditorium. These two evening 
meetings accounted for an additional 300 parents 
visiting the school. 

A mother had watched a play presented by 
her daughters class and had then listened to a 
brief description of the unit of work in the class- 
room. As the teacher was about to dismiss the 
pupils she said she would like to say a word. 
She said, “I’ve heard a lot about our children 
wasting their time in school. I'd like to say that 
I’m very happy that my daughter has the chance 
to use her time in such a manner as we have 
seen here this morning. I think other parents 
would feel the same if they could see what is 
being done in your classrooms.” 


* * * 


New Cyclopedia for Schools 


ICHARDS CYCLOPEDIA, recently brought out 

in the best modern manner, is designed par- 
ticularly for use by schools and young people. 
The editor-in-chief is Ernest Hunter Wright, 
professor of English, Columbia University. James 
Albert Richards, whose name the cyclopedia 
bears, is managing editor. 

The work comprises 12 volumes, 7000 pages 
and over 12,000 illustrations. James Dixon is 
sales manager for California, with offices at 210 
Post Street, San Francisco. 


* * * 


Schools in Tents 
Ed. D., Crockett 


Ropert Locke, 


ROM various parts of California comes the 
word that in city after city, school-buildings 
are being condemned and taken out of use be- 
cause of the possible earthquake hazard. This 


} does not mean in most cases that the structures 
/ are old and obsolete, or defectively built in the 
| ordinary sense of the term, for many of them 


' ducted? 


are known throughout the nation as among the 
finest examples of school architecture. It is 
simply that the State engineers are determined 
that every school shall be checked as absolutely 
earthquake proof. 

Meanwhile, how are the schools being con- 
It piques the interest to learn that in 
practically all cases the pupils are being housed, 
during the reconstruction period, in combination 
wood-and-canvas structures. For though the 
children may not know it, they are living again 
the experiences of the offspring of California’s 
“Forty-niners.” 

In the records of many a town of that rough 
and ready period we find items like the follow- 
ing: “As the parents were in haste for the school 


| to commence and lumber was high, the first 
| school house was built of canvas sides and roof, 


| stretched over a light frame of wood.” 


This 
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particular occurrence was in the early fifties, 
near the famous Bret Ha®® region. 

But with all the experience of modern educa- 
tional advance to apply to the present situation, 
may we not expect a new administration, “Tent 
School Administration,’ to grow up, 
model schools, its experts and its special 
techniques? And why not? Who knows but that 
we shall discover some values which have been 
lost in the midst of stately buildings and elab- 
orate paraphernalia of instruction? May we not 
recapture some of that simplicity and directness 
of purpose typified by the famous “university” 
consisting of a log with student at one end and 
professor at the other? 


with its 


Is it treason to suggest that perhaps when the 
teacher has little or no “material of instruction” 
to depend on, she may better be able to con- 
centrate on the instruction itself? And think of 
the lessons in economy which are waiting to be 
learned here! In a time when nation-wide re- 
trenchment is the enforced watchword of the 
schools, what better laboratory could be desired 
for the experimental investigation of the pos- 
sibilities of such saving? We can almost foresee 
the day when all over the nation we shall in- 
creasingly move into the free and untainted air. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity! 

x * x 


To the Teachers of America 


Henry Lester Situ, President 
National Education Association 
AY I extend to each of you personally, on 
behalf of National Education Association, 
the handclasp of fellowship and good wishes? 
May this be for you, in your own life, a year of 
happiness and growth; in your work for the 
children, a year of deeper insight and joyous 
service; in your community leadership, a year of 
widened friendship and achievement; in your 
professional a year of 
dedication and co-operation. 

In ordinary times, the teacher holds a place 
of unique opportunity and responsibility; in 
these times of great national and world diffi- 
culty, to teach is to assume a position of the 
highest privilege and responsibility. Nowhere 
else is the opportunity for creative adventure 
and high helpfulness so great. 

In the faith that humanity can move forward 
on to higher ground, let us approach the year 
ahead unafraid of its difficulties; with eager 
determination to awaken and inspire anew the 
creative and constructive energies of the people. 
By the grace of Almighty God let us make the 
school the savior and the servant of democracy 
in its hour of supreme trial and need. 


associations, renewed 
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A Second Grade Store 


A 5- and 10-cent Store Activity in Second Grade 


LENA REAGAN ARNOLD, Second Grade Teacher 
El Rodeo School, Beverly Hills 


HE Second Grade at El Rodeo School, 
Beverly Hills, completed an activity of a 


5- and 10-cent store. The experience was a 
pleasing and valuable one, inasmuch as the 
creative ability of the boys and girls was given 
an opportunity for expression in placing a mural 
painting on the walls of their school building. 

The general aims in making a store were to 
furnish a reason and need for number work and 
to help boys and girls to be better customers in 
any store. 

Many articles for the store were made; a 
paramount interest centered itself in making the 
toys. Raggedy Ann dolls, stuffed toys such as 
elephants, dogs, pigs and ducks, made of gay 
printed materials, gave experience in designing 
and applying it to different materials. 

Boats of many kinds and colors were made ot 
wood from torn-up boxes. Wooden ducks and 
rabbits on wheels or rockers, painted in bright 
colors, added variety to our store. Airplanes, 
trucks, fire engines, doll furniture and dozens of 
toys were fashioned by these toymakers. Each 
child made the article that he chose. There were 
30 children who contributed and suggested. 

When a piece of work was finished and ready 
to be painted, the colors were discussed and 
decided upon by the group. Each child mixed 
his own colors. We used cold-water paints that 
were easily handled by the children. Valuable 
knowledge of colors and color harmony was 
gained through this experience. 

The store itself was constructed of orange- 
boxes with plenty available shelf room. Our 
roof was a gay-colored awning made of brown 
wrapping paper painted in green and yellow 
stripes. A practical knowledge in measuring 
according to needed specifications was gained. 

When our store was 
full of merchandise we 
made labels and price 
tags for each article. It 
was not work to learn to 
read and write numbers 
and to know money 
values when we had a 
need for such knowledge 
in order to play in our 


store. Adding and sub- oe 
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work at the cash register if you can make cor- 
rect change. 

The class drew pictures of the store and wrote 
original stories about it. 

At the time, our school was fortunate in 
having a very beautiful mural painted at the 
entrance to the auditorium, magnificent in its 
coloring, design, and very symbolic and real in 
meaning. The class was given an opportunity 
to see real artists at work and they were in- 
tensely interested in watching them. 

We had painted friezes on paper in our room 
but a mural was a new and fascinating idea. 
Our observations were discussed and we had 
noticed how carefully the artists worked, how 
each stroke was neatly done and how beauti- 
fully the colors blended. There were many 
working at the same time and each did his part 
well. This was a real inspiration to the group, 
and some in the class “wished” we could paint 
a mural sometime. 


Seven-year-olds Paint Mural 


This was seriously considered and through the 
co-operation of the principal and art supervisor, 
the mural was painted in the hallway on the 
wall in front of our classroom. The class 
planned what should be in the picture and every 
child contributed in some way to make it a 
success. The center of interest was “our store”’ 
so they planned to paint it with the children 
playing in it, and some children with the toys 
they had purchased at the store. 

A splendid experience—the building was theirs 
to decorate, pride in possession and care of the 
building was instilled in their minds. A school 
is a child’s home, but too often, it is built and 
administered according to adult standards and 
viewpoints. The accompanying photograph was 
made after the mural was completed, but the 
picture lacks the charm of the bright colors. 

Thus we changed a plain barren wall into an 
interesting and colorful picture which gave much 
pleasure to all the primary children. Incidentally 
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all our parents were most pleased and felt that 
their boys and girls had had a glorious experi- 
ence of creating their own designs. 

This activity gave the children a most satisfy- 
ing experience. Very unusual interest and co- 
operation was shown by the whole group. They 
wanted to make something lovely and the fact 
that it was in our hallway served to add much 
to its importance. 


We feel this to be a most educational experi- 
ence—one which, through their creative efforts 
gave a permanent record of what was being 
done in the grades—and so placed, as to furnish 
enjoyment to all children and visitors of the 


school. 





It gave our children a feeling that not only 
great artists, as the ones who worked on the 
entrance hall mural, could create something of 
value and beauty, but that each and every one 
of them could create something of value, and 
that that something which he had created has 
value, is worthy of permanence, and is a joy to 
others, because he and he alone could create that 
particular piece of work. 


* * eS 


Junior College Field Trips 


WitttAM R. RicHArps, Journalism Department 


Yuba County Junior College, Marysville 


TUDENT control of a scientific excursion to 

Dillon’s Beach, Marin County, was the in- 
novation of Russell R. Vickers, science instruc- 
tor at Yuba County Junior College. 

Under the supervision of five departmental 
fellows, 51 students carried to a successful com- 
pletion the week-end excursion, visiting both the 
beach and the petrified forest at Calistoga. The 
committee chairmen were in charge of trans- 
portation, commissary, photography, camping, 
and entertainment. 

30th the trip and the control system were 
introductions of Vickers, who 
Master of Science at Stanford. 


received his 
Field trips are 
his specialty and he promotes them with the 
view of giving his students “interesting educa- 
tion.” 

Previously, he took the geology class on an 
excursion to the Mount Lassen National Park 
for a study of volcanic phenomena, the class- 
room topic. Enthused with the co-operation re- 
ceived on this trip, he immediately laid plans for 
another excursion. The Dillon’s Beach trip re- 
sulted. It was for all science students, particularly 
geology and zoology. 

Plans for the second excursion were initiated 
by Vickers and supervised by the central direct- 
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ing committee. The transportation chairman, 
Renzo Del Pero, number each car, assigned 
drivers and loads, and supervised the progress of 
the caravan en route the beach. Frank Arnoldy, 
with a select crew of assistants, was in charge 
of all cooking and food distribution. Photography 
of required scenes was under the direction of 
John Castiglione. Loading of camping equip- 
ment and bedding was supervised by Harold 
Forde to insure the delivery of all equipment at 
the base camp. He directed the 
beds at the beach. 
by Jean Beal. 


placement of 
Entertainment was directed 


Work at the beach was directed by Vickers 
and his department reader, L. W. Cutler. Vick- 
ers led the zoologists in their exploration of the 
coast-line at low tide for marine 
stranded in the tide pools. Cutler supervised the 
geologists in their eight-mile hike along the 
shore-line, explaining the phenomena, including 
coarse and fine sands, shells, mud-flats, fossils, 
rock deposits, and the San Andreas fault, by 
calling attention to 
significance. 


specimens 


their present and future 


When they returned home, the students dis- 
sected their specimens or classified their finds. 
Illustrated reports of their findings in the petri- 
fied forest were made by the geologists. 


“Through such field trips as the class has 
taken, the college hopes to make its classroom 
life more interesting,’ Vickers declares. His 
visual education program was deemed successful 
students, all of 


asked for more. 


by his whom enthusiastically 


.* & & 


New Meter for Playgrounds 


LAYGROUNDS and tennis courts may become 
self-supporting if a electrical timing 
meter for coin operation comes into general use. 


new 


Developed by thg Welcome Meter Company, 
461 South Fair Oaks Avenue, Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, through more than eight years of thorough 
and strenuous tests under most exacting condi- 
tions, the new meter has shown remarkable 
dependability and versatility in operation. 


While several coins may be dropped in the 
meter at once, only one will register at a time, 
assuring the full period of service for each coin. 
Coin slot can be adapted to 


denominations. 


coins of various 


The meter is simple in construction, is not 
affected by dampness, cold or heat and is pro- 
tected against burglary by special locking device 
and operates over long periods of time with no 
attention. 


The makers feel they have an unusual device 
at a very attractive price to offer to a field that 
has not so far been well cared for with efficient 
meters. They plan an extensive campaign to 
interest school officials in this meter as a source 
of revenue for playgrounds. 
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Recent Changes in California School Positions 


George N. Hale, principal Bloomington Ele- 
mentary Schools, elected to superintendency of 
Azusa Elementary Schools. 


W. R. Hull, principal Fillmore Union High 
School, elected to principalship Lompoc Union 
High School. 

Jalmar W. Lawson, superintendent Escondido 
Elementary Schools, elected to superintendency 
Calexico City Schools. 

George H. Madden, superintendent Winslow, 
Arizona, schools, elected principal Imperial 
Union High School. 

Roy A. Knapp, member of faculty, elected 
superintendent Antelope Valley Joint Union 
High School District to succeed Dr. John R. 
Nichols. 

Perry H. Benson, principal Lompoc Union High 
School, elected to principalship Fillmore Union 
High School. 

Will Wiley, superintendent at Lodi, elected to 
superintendency Whittier Elementary Schools to 
succeed S. H. Thompson, retired. 

Marple Laird, principal Elsinore Elementary 
Schools, elected to principalship at Bloomington. 

Cc. C. Carpenter, superintendent of Azusa Ele- 
mentary Schools, elected to superintendency 
Paso Robles City Schools. 

J. Melvin Ray, building principal at Braw- 
ley, elected superintendent Tustin Elementary 
Schools, succeeding C. A. Weise, resigned. 

Leldon H. McKenzie, principal Orcutt, elected 
principal Elsinore Elementary Schools. 

Will C. Crawford, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Hawaiian Islands, elected to sunerin- 
tendency of San Diego City Schools. 

EF’'ldon Ford, assistant superintendent, elected 
acting superintendent Santa Barbara City 
Schools, succeeding Paul T. Stewart, resigned. 

Jackson Price resigned principalship Anderson 
High School; succeeded by Laurence Harper, 
teacher on the faculty. 

Byron Snow, principal Potter Valley High 
School, elected to Calistoga High School prin- 
cipalship. . 

Alfred Everest, from Compton, elected prin- 
e«ipal of Potter Valley High School. 

Lloyd Wood, principal Galt High School, 
elected principal Campbell High School. 

Louis Windmiller, from faculty of Turlock 
High School, elected principal of Galt High 
School. 

Roy Gilstrap promoted to principalship of 
Ceres High School. 

Frank L. Cummings promoted from principal- 
ship of Chico High School to Chico superin- 
tendency. 

A. Pym Rhodes, principal of Cloverdale High 
School, elected to Lakeport High School prin- 
cipalship. 

R. N. Gibson, vice-principal at Cloverdale, pro- 
moted to principalship. 

Eugene Golden resigned principalship of the 
Covelo High School to accept a position as edu- 
cational director C. C. C. Camp in Oregon. 

Fred Long, from Tule Lake, elected principal 
of Covelo High School. 


Francis Calhoon, from Yreka High School, 
elected principal of Fort Jones High School. 

Harold Chastain, from Roseville High School, 
elected principal of Le Grand High School. 

LeRoy Nichols, principal of Lodi High School, 
elected city superintendent of Lodi Schools. 

H. T. Ashford, principal Mariposa High School, 
elected principal of Oakdale High School. 

J. L. Spriggs, principal of Williams High 
School, elected principal at Mariposa. 

Stanley Lighty, vice-principal of Williams 
High School, promoted to principalship. 

Harold Cunningham, from Linden High School, 
elected principal of Middletown High School. 

James Cherry, from Lower Lake High School, 
elected principal of Templeton High School. 

Lawrence Hoover, vice-principal Upper Lake 
High School, promoted to principalship. 

Jackson Price, principal Anderson High 
School, elected principal Redding High School; 
J. H. Osborn, deceased. 

G. J. Reeves, principal, Crescent City, resign- 
ing to accept similar position at Price, Utah. 

T. W. Chapman elected assistant superintend- 
ent of Lodi Elementary Schools. 

E. V. Cain, district superintendent of Gridley 
Elementary Schools, elected district superintend- 
ent at Red Bluff. 

Michael Nugent, Jr., principal of Corning Ele- 
mentary Schools, elected to principalship of 
Gridley Schools. 

Louis Edwards, vice-principal of elementary 
schools at Gridley, elected principal of the Corn- 
ing Schools. 

T. W. Moore, principal of Clarksburg Element- 
ary School, elected principal of Atascadero Ele- 
mentary School. 

Clarence Whaley, from the faculty of Lompoc 
Elementary School, elected principal of Santa 
Marguerita Elementary School. 

Harold Davenport, principal of Dunbar Union 
School, Kenwood, elected principal of Burlin- 
game Elementary School. 

Harvey McCammon elected principal of Dun- 
bar Union School, Kenwood. 

Edith Younger, vice-principal of Weed Ele- 
mentary Schools, promoted to principalship. 

J. W. Luttrell elected principal of Tule Lake 
Elementary School. 

Charles A. Thunen, from the faculty of the 
Crescent City High School, promoted to prin- 
cipalship. 

Oscar F. Lucksinger, former teacher of Agri- 
culture, Gonzales Union High School, has 
accepted appointment as a member of the faculty 
of California Polytechnic School at San Luis 
Obispo. 

Dr. Charles Bursch, who served as acting chief 
of the State Division of Schoolhouse Planning 
since the resignation of Andrew P. Hill, Jr., in 
1933, is now chief of the Division. 

W. H. Orion, director of physical education, 
Santa Barbara Public Schools and director of 
municipal recreation, Santa Barbara City, has 
been appointed chief of the State Division of 


(Please turn to Page 62) 
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Thanks for the Buggy Ride 
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Rutu Bartiett, Fremont High School, Los Angeles 


66 ACK to the little red school house and 
the three R’s” cry the big, wealthy tax- 
payers, and forthwith “economy” legis- 

latures in less than two years have taken us back 
over half-a-century in education. Good bye to 
all these modern fads and frills in the schools 
that are being handed out to the children by 
high-salaried instructors! 


I can still envision that little one-room school, 
where I and some 25 other boys and girls of all 
ages were “learned” our spelling and grammar, 
fractions and partial payments (never yet have 
I met a life situation resembling those awful ex- 
amples in partial payments), geography, and 
anti-Indian, anti-British American history. Our 
teachers did remarkably well by us, considering 
their limitations, for they were farmers’ daugh- 
ters who had had a year or two in the academy 
after finishing the district school and were filling 
in the time profitably until their marriage to 
some farmer’s son. (I recall that we had three 
sisters in succession, for a year each.) 


Once we had a teacher who had had a year in 
normal school, but they finally had to get rid of 
her because she expected and demanded a larger 
salary on account of her superior training and 
having to board away from home. Yet college 


- graduates today, with special teacher-training in 


addition, are in many instances being paid the 
pittance that was thought sufficient for the 
teacher in the country a generation ago. 


Not only do I remember that old school-house 
with the water pail in the entry and the box 
stove in the front of the room; I recall also that 
in my childhood the height of luxury in local 
transportation was a buggy ride, and not usually 
with rubber tires either. 

Yet I have not read anywhere in the news 
that the harassed taxpayer and the “economy” 
legislator have turned in their late model Fords 
and Packards and purchased an old nag and a 
second-hand buggy to save expenses. My pro- 
posal is that we all go back together to the 
buggy era and see how we like it. 

First of all, Mr. Farmer, how about you? You 
are over-burdened with taxes and mortgages, the 
latter acquired in purchasing expensive farm 
machinery and equipment. This efficient machinery 
led you to put more and more land under cul- 
tivation and thus to produce more crops than 
you can sell. 





Since you have given up the slow and old- 
fashioned practice of raising potatoes and 
garden truck and a few cows, hogs, and chickens 
to keep your family in food, you have to ask the 
city wage earners to keep you from starving. 
Have you thought of giving up your tractors 
and harvesters and milking machines and going 
back to the old horse and plow and the farm 
methods of fifty years ago? 


In those days you were able to raise hay and 
grain to feed your one or two-horse-power motor 
that helped you cultivate your fields, and so you 
did not need money for gas and oil. Moreover, 
you did not put too much land into grain, for 
you did not have the facilities for taking care of 
it; hence it was not necessary for the govern- 
ment to limit your production by processing 
taxes or by killing off sows and destroying sur- 
plus crops. 

A shortened school year would enable you to 
have the help of your children in the fields and 
thus cut down on the cost of hired labor. And 
of course, they will not mind walking four or 
five miles to school in the fall and winter; for 
you would surely not expect a school bus to 
operate when you are advocating economy in the 
schools. 


I’m for the old-fashioned home. Aren’t we 
all? Hundreds of dollars can be saved imme- 
diately in each family if we will dispense with 
gas ranges and electric washers and vacuum 
cleaners and electric refrigerators, not to men- 
tion such a super-luxury as a radio. An auto- 
mobile is an unspeakable extravagance, and only 
the well-to-do can afford a horse and carriage; 
the rest of us will walk. Let us go back to kero- 
sene lamps even if they are a bit messy, the old 
pump in the kitchen sink, the tin wash tub to 
serve us both for the Monday wash and the 
Saturday night baths for all the family. 

The big wood-burning range (“Boys, go out 
and chop some wood for Mother’’) will heat our 
water, will cook all our food, including bread. 
and on Tuesdays heat the flat-irons for the fam- 
ily laundry work—and the girls will help mother 
with the work. Naturally we shall dispense witk 
such expensive fads and frills as sending house- 
hold linens to a steam laundry or suits and 
dresses to the dry-cleaners. 

It is equally unthinkable that we should buy 
canned food from the stores or bread from the 
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bakery. We shall not be so reckless as to 
patronize clothing stores for ready-made gar- 
ments; we shall make our clothes at home out 
of good sensible calico and gingham for our- 


selves and do with denim overalls and shirts for 
the men-folks. 


You won’t need any club activities and book 
lectures to keep you occupied, Mrs. House- 
wife, once you gear your housework to the speed 
of the buggy era, and your children will have to 
do their petting nearer home when they have 
no high-powered car to take them to distant 
highways and byways, country clubs and road- 
houses. 


Banks Have Marble Fronts 


Step right up, Mr. Business Man, and tell us 
what you have done in the interests of economy. 
I understand you have made a start by cutting 
the pay of your employees so that they are 
obliged to adopt some of the economies sug- 
gested in the preceding paragraph; also that you 
have laid off others, to be supported from taxes 
or charity contributions from those still receiv- 
ing wages or salaries. 


It is possible that you are not spending quite 
so riotiously for advertising as formerly, though 
I read just recently that the way one large public 
utility corporation was going to beat the depres- 
sion was by spending a million dollars to get 
new business, a company that has already spent 
many thousands to keep from being taxed by the 
state for school support! 

I have heard business men rave about govern- 
ment extravagance, but I have looked in vain 
for any news items to the effect that they are 
selling the mahogany furniture and oriental rugs 
that make their offices so attractive to their 
customers. 

Nor have I noticed, Mr. Business Man, that 
you are giving up your typewriter, dictaphone, 
adding machine, and other mechanical contri- 
vances in favor of the good old - fashioned 
methods of handling your clerical work that 
have stood the test of time. You might even be 
able to keep more people employed if all this 
work were done by hand, and you would have 
more money for wages if you did not have so 
much “overhead” in the way of equipment. 

Do I hear, Mr. Manufacturer, that you are 
going back to old-style machinery and hand- 
production? No, you are economizing by reduc- 
ing your payroll, and buying newer, more expen- 
sive, more efficient machinery to turn out more 
products in less time with fewer workers; and 
if you cannot get enough capital by floating new 
stocks and bonds, you are asking the govern- 
ment to help finance you, this same government 


that is so extravagant in the matter of schools 
and social welfare. 


So it is only these agencies of the government 
that are concerned with the betterment of society 
and with its present well-being that are being 
asked to economize, to give up the services that 
have come to be demanded as a part of modern 
civilized living. 

The schools, which more than any other tax- 
supported activity, have come under the legis- 
lators’ axe, whetted by the taxpayer, have, at 
best, fallen far short of preparing boys and girls 
for active participation in that complicated 
scheme of things we call civilization. 

Now is the time, if ever, when they should be 
expanding their functions and widening their 
curriculum to meet the new needs of a con- 
stantly changing social order. Instead, they are 
being cut back into the pattern of two or three 
generations ago, when a common school educa- 
tion was considered ample for the average man 
or woman, and the private or endowed academies 
provided a classical education for those who 
aspired to the professions and the upper reaches 
of society. 

The farm and home provided the rural popula- 
tion with all the vocational training needed by 
sons and daughters following in the footsteps 
of their parents, and the apprentice system sup- 
plied the training for its own workers in the 
towns and cities. The wood pile and the plow 
and the milking stool provided the equivalent of 
gymnasium instruction and physical training. 

If the average boy or girl of an earlier day 
had little or no instruction in the wise use of 
leisure time, it was no serious loss, for he had 
little prospect of leisure ahead of him, the farmer 
working all the daylight hours in the open and 
doing his chores after dark and before daylight, 
and the mechanic and factory hand being em- 
ployed 10 or 12 hours a day. 

The cultural studies of the academy and col- 
lege—Greek and Latin were the frills then in- 
stead of art and music—furnished this prepara- 
tion in leisure pursuits for those whose occupa- 
tion gave promise of time to be enjoyed over and 
above that demanded for earning a living. 

It is a commonplace to point out the changed 
picture today, with the majority of our popula- 
tion living in cities and towns, engaged in occu- 
pations for which the home provides no training, 
besides which, the apprentice system has broken 
down almost completely. 

The school has sought to bridge the gap be- 
tween the home and the world of business and 
industry through vocational instruction and guid- 
ance. This has entailed heavy expenditures for 
equipment, unthought of when the boy learned 
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the art of plowing behind father’s old gray 
mare, and the girl learned to cook by helping 
her mother feed the extra hands in threshing 
time. Shall we dismiss vocational education as 
an expensive modern fad that our grandfathers 
got along without? 


Many critics of the schools urge the doing 
away of physical education because time so spent 
in school hours seems to be devoted to play. 
What better substitute can they offer for the 
plow and the wood pile? Perhaps all pupils 
should live several miles from school and be 
forced to traverse the distance on foot (or roller 
skates) to get the requisite exercise for healthy 
growth. Shall we cut out music, art, and dra- 
matics, which serve the double purpose for the 
pupils of self-expression and cultural and spir- 
itual growth, and put back in their place com- 
pulsory study of Greek and Latin? 


What of these modern frills in science and 
social studies? Can we dispense with subjects 
such as these which serve to acquaint boys and 
girls with the physical and social environment 
in which they are living? Rather we need more 
of the kind of training and instruction, particularly 
along social and economic lines, that will aid 
young people in adjusting themselves to a highly 
complex social and industrial order. 

Unless the schools are doing their utmost to 
fill the needs outlined above, we could almost 
do without them, for most parents could prob- 
ably make a stab at teaching a little arithmetic 


. and reading. Even so, what shall we do with 


the boys and girls until they are old enough to 
begin the serious business of self-support, home 
management, participation in civic life? Even 
those whose idea of the function of the public 
schools is that of a sort of dry nurse to keep the 
children off the streets and relieve parents of the 
care of their young, ought to be concerned that 
the nursery and nurse-maid are as up-to-date as 
the home, the office, and the factory. 

Even in the good old buggy days, school was 
reserved for the slack season and its curriculum 
was supposed to fill the gaps of culture and 
learning not included in the round of farm and 
household tasks. Today, the year round is “slack 
season” for boys and girls under legal working 
age, whose waking hours are all leisure ones to 
be put to some profitable use. The gaps in home 
training are becoming constantly wider as in- 
creased knowledge and mechanical progress go 
hand in hand. 

To fill these gaps and to prepare young people 
for the most ordinary situations in life, a con- 
stantly expanding scheme of education is de- 
manded with highly trained teachers mentally 
alert. No longer can a young girl step out of 
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high school into teaching a grammar school, nor 
a young man get money to go to college by 
teaching a winter term in a country school. 
Teaching is no longer a stop-gap on the way to 
larger things; it has become a specialized pro- 
fession requiring long and expensive training. 


Shall we go back to the three R’s of the buggy 
era, the one-room little red school house, and 
the untrained teacher, to prepare our children 
for living in an age of high-geared machinery 
and complicated adjustments? The very least 
that we should expect our schools to do by way 
of preparation for life situations should include: 
physical fitness to withstand the strain of mod- 
ern life; vocational training and adjustment; a 
rudimentary knowledge of our physical and so- 
cial environment through scientific and social 
studies; cultural growth and _ self-expression 
through literature and the arts; home manage- 
ment, for boys and girls, including some insight 
into the economic, social, and psychological 
problems of family life; preparation for intel- 
ligent participation in the civic affairs of com- 
munity, state, and nation. 


When the rest of America is looking forward 
to new goals of achievement, why should the 
schools, nurse of the men and women of com- 
ing generations, be forced to look back for their 
inspiration to the educational system that pro- 
duced the men and women who got us into the 
present mess? 


Giddap, Dexter; it’s time we were gettin’ 
home. 


Booklist for Emergency Classes 


N annotated list of 900 readable books, suit- 

able for use in CCC camps, classes being 
conducted with CWA funds, and other educa- 
tional activities being carried on by the govern- 
ment and other agencies, compiled at the New 
York Public Library under the auspices of the 
American Library Association and the American 
Association for Adylt Education, is being pub- 
lished today. 


The list, which is issued under the title Books 
of General Interest for Today’s Readers, has the 
endorsement of the Commissioner of Education 
of the United States. It will be distributed to 
thousands of leaders of emergency classes and 
to CCC camps and others engaged in Federal 
and state educational programs. Distribution has 
been made possible by means of a grant made by 
the General Education Board. 


Doris Heit of the New York Public Library 
compiled the list under the general direction of 
Franklin Hopper, chief of circulation, and chair- 
man of the American Library Association’s Board 
on the Library and Adult Education. The work 
was done with the aid of funds allotted by the 
Civil Works Administration. 
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Dramatic Jousts as Cultural Stimuli for Youth 


Monroe Laturop, Pasadena Community Playhouse 


LMOST in the shadow of the gates of 
their imposing Hollywood citadel, the 
movies have received a vigorous chal- 

lenge. It has recently come to fresh attention 
through the fifth annual jousts of the Southern 
California One-act Play Tournament for Sec- 
ondary Schools at Pasadena. The low tone of 
many screen-plays, and their immense power to 
undo the ethical influence aimed for in our edu- 
cational institutions, while also tending to vul- 
garize the taste of the youth, have been awaken- 
ing and consolidating hostile public sentiment 
of late, and the Pasadena method of promoting 
what may be called a backfire on the evil is 
therefore interesting. 

Five years ago Charles F. Prickett, general 
manager of the Pasadena Community Play- 
house, conceived the plan embodied in the 
Tournament, “to further interest in modern 
drama among students in secondary schools, 
and to stimulate cultural and aesthetic phases 
of secondary school education.” Associating with 
him Harriet B. Sterling, head of the English 
department of John Muir Technical High School 
in Pasadena, he formed what has grown to an 
enthusiastic organism embracing seven counties 
having a population of more than 2,500,000. 

How vital it has become may be known from 
the fact that at the last tournament, when school 
groups from 13 cities and towns were rivals in 
the competitions, one was accompanied by en- 
thusiastic partisans and a band! And these 
groups clashing in friendly bouts merely for 
honors were the pick of many others in the 
seven counties from previous competitions for 
the privilege of representing their divisions in 
the finals. 

Search has discovered few parallels to this 
movement elsewhere in the country. During the 
successive meetings there have been as many as 
34 schools involved at one time. The benefits are 
manifest. The young people gain in self-expres- 
sion and poise. Through the team-work of play- 
creating they learn the value and importance of 
co-ordinated effort. From the texts of plays by 
many thoughtful writers they absorb the lessons 
of social responsibility. 

The sponsors of the Pasadena plan have the 
co-operation of trained dramatic coaches in the 
high schools and junior colleges. That these 
directors see to it that the Tournament fosters 
intellect as well as emotions, there is proof in 


the character of the plays previously mentioned. 

Surprising talent has been uncovered by the 
steady development of standards in the Tourna- 
ment, and the Pasadena Playhouse made it a 
practice to award scholarships in its School of 
the Theater to individuals in the plays singled 
out by the judges. 

Educational journals have begun to take en- 
thusiastic cognizance of the Tournament as a 
splendid adjunct to the cultural and esthetic 
branches of learning being carried on in the 
schools. That it is attracting the widest attention 
is shown by an increasing flow of inquiries from 
university and school dramatic departments all 
over the country. 

Several enterprises of the Pasadena kind have 
been started in a modest way throughout the 
country, but this one appears, upon investiga- 
tion, to be the only healthy survivor—at least 
of sufficient vitality to be heard from. Unhap- 
pily, there are not many institutions like the 
Pasadena Community Playhouse to foster them 
with stimulation. The winning groups this year 
were: Junior Colleges—Modesto, with Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman’s “Game of Chess”; Junior 
High Schools—McKinley of Pasadena, with 
John Cameron’s “The Wedding Present”; Senior 
High Schools—Tustin Union, with Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s “Aria de Capo.” Individual 
honors were won by Alexander Shoob of Mo- 
desto and Vaughn Soll of Compton in the Junior 
College Division and Druce Henderson of Santa 
Monica and Marjorie Gowan of Tustin in the 
Senior High School Division. The Playhouse 
puts everything else aside yearly on the Tourna- 
ment dates and turns its $500,000 plant over to 
the young competitors. 

Founded 17 years ago as a civic institution for 
the promotion of drama as one of the fine arts, 
the Playhouse has never wavered from its ideals. 
It is not “highbrow.” It escapes this horrendous 
popular stigma by presenting the gamut of 
plays from modern farce to ancient classics. A 
Shakesperian production is often followed by a 
frothy modern comedy or even a topical revue 
with music and dances, and that perhaps by a 
scenic historical pageant-drama like Bernard 
Shaw’s “Saint Joan,” which is on the stage as 
this is written. The first American production 
of “Cavalcade,” with 135 performers, is next in 
importance, after an interlude week with the 
balcony scene from “Romeo and Juliet” and the 
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The Community Playhouse, Pasadena 


Irish comedy, “Playboy of the Western World” 
on the same bill. 


Variety is the keynote, always, however, with 
the primary aim of making a contribution to a 
well-rounded culture and to education and 
breadth of audience taste and discrimination. 
The fruits of this policy are found in the inter- 
national fame won by the unique institution. 


There are some 60 rooms in its fireproof and 
thoroughly modern plant. It is in reality three 
theaters in one. Besides its main stage, which 
the general public knows best, it maintains a 
smaller theater called the Workshop, which is 
devoted entirely to the production of original 
plays. During the past year the works of 36 
ambitious writers were given premieres. When 
one is deemed by a committee worthy of it, it is 
accorded the honor of presentation in the main 
theater. 


Then there is the Playbox, a tiny intimate 
theater maintained by Gilmor Brown, founder 
of the general institution, where, for pure love 
of good drama, subscription groups see literary 
plays and others not having mass appeal. 


Such extensive encouragement to dramatic 
writers is probably not matched in any other 
single theater anywhere. As many as ten plays 
are often in rehearsal at the Playhouse at one 
time in order to meet requirements. For the 
Playhouse not only supplies its own three stages, 
but provides plays and casts for the Little The- 


ater in Padua Hills, 30 miles away, and sends 
others out to appear gratis before societies, 
clubs, etc. 

There are given in addition, frequent plays by 
students in the School of the Theater in the 
course of their training. This school, teaching 
all branches of theater operation besides the art 
of acting, before and behind the curtain, was 
established in 1928 and is now of such wide 
repute that it has students from all parts of the 
country. One of its scholarships is held, inci- 
dentally, by Booth Waterbury, great-grandson 
of Edwin Booth and only living male descendant 
of “America’s greatest actor.” Until his entry it 
was the general belief that the Booth lineage in 
the theater of America and England was extinct. 

The Community Playhouse is now presenting 
its 396th production on its main stage. 


The Open Door 


“The Open Door,” a library reference work- 
book, is a very interesting manual of 32 pages by 
Edwina Kenney Hegland, teacher of English, 
Santa Barbara Junior High School, Santa Bar- 
bara, A. B. Santa Barbara State Teachers Col- 
lege, graduate study, Stanford University; and 
Sheridan Hegland, A. B., A. M., Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Published by the authors, 1701 Bath Street, 
Santa 3arbara, it effectively presents such 
themes as,—the romance of words, the story of 
books, the master key to the library, an official 
guide, secrets of a dictionary, other reference 
works and the make-up of a book, 
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A Compulsory Speech Program for Graduation 


Joun C. Sniwecor, Speech Direction 
Antelope Valley Joint Union High School and Junior College, Lancaster 


N this present day chaos of hasty interviews, 

high pressure selling, and rapid communica- 

tion of ideas, our schools have in most cases 
failed to meet the needs of our graduating stu- 
dents who go out into the world to wrest a job 
from the few potential employers still hiring 
men in industry. 


It is my sincere belief that many a good man 
stands in the ranks of the “Bread Liners” be- 
cause, though he may have considerable ability, 
he is not able to sell his inherent worth for the 
money that he deserves. 


Again I am convinced that this is a world in 
which “ballyhoo” goes a long ways. At one time 
I had a group of students in a speech class. The 
boy with the lowest intelligence rating of the 
group developed into a fine speaker, though in 
honesty, his ideas were not at all original. He 
is at present selling automobile accessories with 
success, though the majority of his group are 
still without profitable employment of any kind. 


The answer might be to look at the young 
people with moderate brains, who are making a 
living today and see if glibness is not one of the 
attributes which in turn has helped them hold 
their places. The answer to the second state- 
ment is that, although we believe as school men 
in bettering the basic values of daily life, still 
the parents do pay our salaries, and if a facile 
speaking trait is more valuable than being able 
to write an essay on The Mill on the Floss, 
then we should revise our thinking to meet the 
demands of present economic and social trends. 


The plan of which I speak originated under 
the leadership of Dr. John R. Nichols, now 
executive dean at the southern branch of Uni- 
versity of Idaho, and is now being carried out 
under the equally liberal administration of Roy 
A. Knapp, now district superintendent of this 
section. 


The problems of this program were worked 
out during last summer. Like lots of problems 
worked out on paper a great deal of revision has 
been necessary, and the final result to date is 
faulty, though highly encouraging. 


In sketching a plan I found the following 
problems to be the most important (textbook 


teachers of speech please bear with me to the 
end). 


First of all such a course must meet the needs 
of all of the students within the school. Aca- 
demic students, vocational groups, and the poor 
confused undecided groups must all be effec- 


tively worked with or the program needs must 
fail. 


In the second place the course could not be 
poured on from the top. It must be articulated 
to every student and be integrated (alas how 
abused the word is) to his major interests. 

In the third place the student must be so 
oriented as to feel the dominant need for suc- 
cess in such a course. In short he must be 
interested. 


In the fourth place the need of spaced goals 
must be set up. Every teacher of public speak- 
ing, who has taught a general cross section of 
students from the school community, knows 
this to be true. The first goal alone of getting 
the student on his feet and vocalizing is no mean 
task. 

In the fifth place an effective testing pro- 
cedure, which is fair and yet which sets up 
honest and objective standards for master must 
be obtained. Yes it can be obtained, but doing 
so is no “snap.” 

Last of all among the major problems was the 
need for the course to be so articulated with the 
schools schedule of classes as to not disturb the 
general program which had already been worked 
out—and because of the limitations of this pro- 
gram this speech work could not be expensive. 


If you are a reader of educational journals, 
and you intend to stay with us, you will see that 
these are no mean problems. This is how we 
have met them, at least briefly how we have 
met them. 


How We Went to Work 


In meeting the first and the second problem 
every student wrote an essay on all of his inter- 
ests, yes and on his prejudices, for these are 
exemplified in his school work, and also are ex- 
emplified in his outside activities. I told the 
students that these essays must be explicit and 
complete. They were also informed that the 
essays were not to be corrected, and that all of 
the information they contained was to be strictly 
confidential. I personally tabulated into rough 
classifications all of this material. You might be 
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surprised at some of the answers. You who 
have the trust of your students might try such 
a plan, and you will not say again that the 
adolescent mind thinks not upon the social prob- 
lems of the day. In turn these rough classifica- 
tions were worked up into graduated (and don’t 
forget this word) speech subjects just for a 
starter, later the students work out their own 
subjects. The plan of administration is lengthy, 
but you will by now get the general idea. 


Now we are set to know what the student will 
talk about if he chooses to talk. Now comes the 
hard part, if you don’t like slang, and if you 
cringe when double negatives are used you had 
best not try teaching such a group. The fact is 
you will have to listen to thousands of “he 
don’ts” and be encouraging through it all, be- 
cause lots of potential public speakers are ruined 
by harsh criticism at the outset. You can “pour 
it on” after the first two or three weeks if you 
feel so inclined. It might be added that all pub- 
lic speaking teachers should have some sort of a 
standardized patience test, and then reserve a 
bed in the psychiopathic ward for the summer’s 
vacation. If you are a speech teacher you will 
know something of what can be done from now 
on. If not, thank heaven you were a math major 
and correct algebra papers. 


EXT we have to orient the course so the 
N student wants to work. The course is 
compulsory, every junior takes one quarter, if 
he doesn’t pass he takes the course over when 
I might add that one unit of 
English III goes through this ordeal every 
quarter. Some seniors will in turn repeat, yes 
and repeat again if the 
enough, and they 
master the course. 


second time is not 


don’t graduate until they 


You might say this is no way to make the 
student like the course. Well perhaps it isn’t, 
but it convinces him that the course is important, 
and that he must pass it. 


The plan of having the student write out his 
interests and grievances arrests the attention of 
every student in the class. They naturally 
wonder what the course is all about. A little 
later when they find that they are commended 
for giving an excellent speech on caring for the 
automobile or the advantages of taking art, or 
of fishing as a hobby, or “my idea of the ideal 
(or worst) teacher I know,” they begin to be 
highly interested. When a public speaking class 
becomes a place where they air all of their 
burning prejudices, and interests the students 
soon come to master techniques that simply do 
not come with an apathetic expression on listed 
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textbook subjects. Very few subjects are tabooed, 
good taste is the main requisite insofar as the 
choice of subjects is concerned. 


Spaced goals are met carefully. Standards 
used with a selected group have to be thrown 
to the four winds (we have plenty of such winds 
here in the Mohave Desert). Expression of ideas 
is first of all put before posture, grammar, and 
so forth. The usual emphasis is turned around 
but if you think this is psychologically incorrect 
try it. The final goal is a difficult one, but I 
will discuss it under testing. Let it be said that 
any group of spaced goals must be worked out 
by the individual teacher. If that teacher is in- 
telligent and is willing to discard a certain num- 
ber of pre-conceived ideas he or she will have 
no trouble in setting up just what is needed. 


We Use Three Judges 


The testing procedure is difficult. Three judges 
are chosen, preferably one member of the com- 
munity, or an administrator, one English teacher, 
and one teacher of speech. The teacher of the 
class need not take part, in fact, perhaps had 
best not do so because then he or she functions 
to help each student towards this goal of passing 
the examination and is never a hindrance. The 
teacher, aside from “incompletes” holds no one 
back. He becomes a helper and not an ogre to 
be pleased by The 
sheets here were my greatest problem. In them 
an attempt has been made to cover three major 
points carried out with as much objective detail 
as possible. 


“apple polishing.” score 


The actual method of testing resembles the 
Subject A Examination in some ways. The 
student is given a set of subjects and he is to 
choose one of these and speak on it. He is given 
ten minutes to collect his thinking and organize 
his plan of approach. It hardly need be men- 
tioned that the student speaks to an average 
sized class as an audience. On one occasion | 
chose for each student a subject and the same 
procedure regarding time was then followed. 
This makes for more satisfactory speeches, but 
the students tend to anticipate the subjects, and 
so the real value of talking on ones feet at short 
notice tends to be destroyed. To my mind this 
is one of the most important aims in the course. 


Last of all, we found that the easiest way to 
have this program fit in with the rest of the 
work was to arrange to have one quarter of 
English III taken over by this speech work. 
Juniors taking this work then have it out of the 
way before the senior year commences. In 
case they fail they have four quarters of the 
senior year in which to complete their work 
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and pass the oral examination. This does not 
confuse the school program in any way. It is 
fair to the students and the teachers of other 
classes, and does not confuse the regular speech 
program. If a student has had other speech 
work he may take the oral examination and if 
he passes it he is eligible for advanced speech 
work. The efficiency of this plan makes it eco- 
nomical. 


OU wonder about the popularity of such a 
cas Well, more students enroll than 
can be taken care of. Students request a repeat 
without credit, and seniors are not above mixing 
with juniors even when they do not have to 
take the course. One student, a bad stammerer 
to begin with, has stuck with us to the bitter end 
with four quarters of this work. He is now on 
the debate squad and is going to take part in a 
debate tournament in two weeks, even if it 


means we lose the debate, and I don’t think we 
will. 


* 


e 


I hope you approve such a course. No, it 
isn’t altogether new, but as far as I know, the 
administration and methods have not been com- 
bined in such a way before. Educational theory 
becomes valuable only when it comes into prac- 
tice. We've dropped some things, but we have 
something which brings results. We make them 
talk, and we keep them talking until they can do 
it with grace, poise, and general effectiveness. 


* * * 


New Faculty Members at Stanford 


Five new members added to the faculty of 
Stanford University at the opening of the aca- 
demic year 1934-35 are,—Verna Carley, associate 
professor of education and director of Teacher 
Training, from Fordham University; Norris E. 
Bradbury, assistant professor of physics, from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; E. B. 
Atwood, instructor in English, from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia; Kendall B. Corbin, instructor 
in anatomy; Juan B. Rael, instructor in Spanish, 
from the University of Oregon. 


cz 


Why | Prefer Pupils Who Have Had 
Kindergarten Training 


Astra Montacne, First Grade Teacher, Sequoia School, Oakland 


“I’m not going to send my child to Kindergarten—all they do is play, and my 


child plays enough at home.” 


HAVE heard this remark many times by parents who, I am sure, do not realize what 
Kindergarten training really is. Speaking from experience of several years, I prefer 
children who have had this Kindergarten work. Why? 


ae 


Because there is no time wasted in settling down to First Grade work. With 


almost no exception, it is the child who has not been to Kindergarten who cries, clings to 
Mother, and in general is frightened by the “terrors” of school—(perhaps gained by an 


older child’s thoughtless teasing). 


Sometimes it takes weeks of time and the patience, 


tact and endless effort on the part of the teacher to conquer this. 


2. 


Kindergarten children are socially adjusted by the time they reach First Grade. 
They have learned to work and play with other children. 


The spirit of co-operation, 


courtesy and thoughtfulness for other members of the group is well established. 


3. 


Children who have been in Kindergarten learn to read more quickly. 


In Kinder- 


i 
? 
| 


garten, reading habits are established by rich experience such as excursions; by use of 
desirable books, and learning reading informally in many different ways. Children who 
have had this preliminary training grasp reading more readily. Not only does Kinder- 
garten provide reading readiness, but it also lays the foundation for all the tool subjects. 

4. Muscular control is developed in Kindergarten. Writing, drawing, use of tools 
and all handwork in First Grade is a continuation of joyful experiences for the children, 
rather than something strange and new. Muscular co-ordination is well-developed in the 
Kindergarten-trained child, and those who have not had this training are usually slow to 
grasp handwork. 

The joy of learning, the enrichment of a child’s mind, and the fruitful experiences 


gained in Kindergarten are of great importance in enabling the child to thoroughly grasp 
and enjoy his First Grade work. 
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How to Use Music in the Social Studies 


ELotsE Mays, Carpinteria Grammar School 


HAVE been asked to introduce the subject 

of music in the Social Studies. The follow- 

ing remarks are the summary of various 
readings, interviews, and personal observations. 
The Social Studies as we have them now, are a 
series of pupil enterprises and activities, pur- 
posed to give an understanding of social life as 
it begins in the home and extends out into the 
world. It is only natural that music should help 
in the integration of subjects. 


Music is extremely socializing, as large num- 
bers of people can take part in its production. 
As far back as we have records we find that 
music has been man’s companion. 
music mast 


In its origin 
have been associated with the 
activities of groups of people. Music transforms 
labor from a drudgery to a delight, by aiding 
rhythmic movements such as in sowing, reaping, 
rowing and marching. It has interwoven itself 
with all human experiences. Thus a nation’s 
music is the blossoming of centuries of activities 
and emotions. To know the music of a nation is 
to become acquainted with the national ideas 
and ideals of its people. 


Knowing the tastes of peoples of other days 
helps give us an understanding of the actions 


‘ and sentiments we find in the civilization of to- 


day. Music may be used to create atmosphere 
of time and place. The dramatic force of an 
event is strengthened by music. A song may 
make concrete the general idea. It may crystallize 
a situation and long after recall it, by the con- 
tents of the song and the feeling which goes 
with it. In its appeal music is universal and can 
be variously interpreted and used. 


Music can be used in the Social Study period 
in numerous ways. The following is just a partial 
list of suggestions integrating music with the 
other subjects. 


1. When a certain country or period is being 
studied the music of that country or period can 
be studied. Find out if the music of the period 
was mainly religious or secular or was it dance 
music? During Martin Luther’s time the music 
of certain countries was influenced by the relig- 
ious revival that swept the country. During the 
Medieval Period we have the secular music of 
the Minstrel group, the Troubadours, the Min- 
nesingers, and the Meistersingers. Then comes 
the rise of the dance forms of music which 
culminated in a certain period in the French 





and Russian Ballet; reflecting the ideals and 


attitudes of the people at different periods. 


2. In project work, such as “The Evolution 
of Printing,” or “The History of Records,” a 
study of the printing of music will prove very 
fascinating. How was music printed? By hand 
or machinery, in books, on tablets or scrolls? 
The history of music notation is interesting, 
when it is known that at first there was no five 
line staff to write music on, but the general 
direction of the tune, up or down, was indicated 
by dashes and dots above or below the words. 
Finally, a line was drawn 


dashes above and below it; 


with words and 


and the modern 
method of music notation was slowly evolved 
from this rude beginning. 


3. Visits to museums or historical sites could 
be taken and reports given. Such as trips to the 
Santa Barbara Mission for an inspection of the 
Ancient manuscript music there. Here we find a 
wonderful collection of ancient manuscripts 
showing music written on staffs with notation 
that is very different from our modern music. 
No doubt other missions contain manuscripts of 
equal interest. Just the other day at a friends 
house I noticed on the wall, manuscript music 
written on a two line staff and dated in the 16th 
century. Possibly there are places close to your 
community that would prove interesting and 
valuable if one only could locate them. 


4. When working out puppet shows there are 
often places where music would add to the sig- 
nificance of the play. 

5. In the dramatization of incidents of differ- 
ent periods songs of that period can be studied 
and learned and used in the dramatization. Also, 
folk and dance music add much to the dramatic 
possibilities. 

6. There is a wealth of material which is 
centered about the units of study, but much of 
this is not within the ability of the children to 
perform, nor of sufficient musical value to make 
it desirable, were the performing of it possible. 
Chinese, Arabian, Oriental, and Primitive music 
would come in this group. An understanding of 
the civilization of a people is aided by hearing 
the kind of music created by them. This study 
could be made through the use of the phono- 
graph. 

7. There is the possibility of making musical 
instruments. In the 35th street school in Los 
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Angeles for two years the 6th grade have par- 
ticipated in the activity of making musical in- 
struments. Also in the Carpinteria School the 
making of instruments has been successfully 
carried on. This requires the use of the shop 
room and the help of the manual training and 
music teacher. 


Our Western Pioneers 


8. In the 5th grade the story of the Pioneers 
and the Westward movement can be enriched 
by the use of many songs, such as “Home on 
the Range,” “Banks of the Sacramento.” It is 
surprising to discover how many of the different 
settlements had their own songs, expressing the 
spirit of the times. This same idea can also be 
carried out in the study of the Civil War Period, 
Colonial and Revolutionary times. Carrying it 
right up to modern times we have the songs 
that were used during the World War. 

9. In the University Elementary School of 
U. C. L. A. the 7th and 8th grades presented a 
“Pageant of Discovery.” In this, music had an 
important place. Each episode from the Landing 
of Columbus on was provided with an appro- 
priate song. These songs were selected by the 
children, but the decisions were based upon a 
criteria which the teacher suggested. Eleven 
songs were used beginning with the poem by 
Joaquin Miller “Behind Him Lay the Gray 
Azores” set to music in the Junior Laurel Book, 
and ending with the singing of “America the 
Beautiful.” 


At present the upper elementary and junior 
high sections in Carpinteria are planning a 
“Pageant of Nations,” based on studies made of 
various countries in the social study classes 
throughout the year. This program combines 
music (both instrumental and vocal) and the 
social studies in a very interesting way. Each 
nation represented will be featured with orches- 
tral music, played by the grammar _ school 
orchestra, songs, contributed by the vocal or- 
ganization, folk dances from physical education 
classes with appropriate costumes designed by 
the drama department. All typical of the coun- 
try represented. The junior high social study 
groups are working on a large world map to be 
hung on the stage. The map will be constructed 
of cardboard sections in the form of a jig saw 
puzzle and as the pageant progresses the appro- 
priate country will be fitted into its place. 


10. In the Carpinteria Junior High four to 
six weeks each year is spent on each coun- 
try or period. Out of this two days are spent on 
music of the period or country. There is a 
student chairman of the group and different chil- 
dren have special topics on music ofthat period. 


For instance, two days were given to the 
study of English music during the time allotted 
to England. “Crusaders Hymn” was played, 
with the story of its setting first being given by 
some one. “Pomp and Circumstance” which was 
used in the Coronation Ceremony of Henry VII. 
Examples of Folk Songs and Dances were list- 
ened to, followed by some of the more modern 
English musical compositions. 

11. It is sometimes convenient to incorporate 
seasonal material into the activities as much as 
possible. Among the musical treasures of every 
Christian nation we find a wealth of Christmas 
music. The boys and girls would, no doubt, 
enjoy becoming familiar with the Christmas 
songs of the different nations. In fact, many of 
the songs used in America at this season are 
borrowed from other countries. “Silent Night” 
—German, “O Come all Ye Faithful’—Italian, 
“First Noel’—English, “Deck the Hall with 
Boughs of Holly’—Welch. 


12. In Socialized Recitation, or games of pre- 
tending, which might be classed as a form of 
dramatization, music can be incorporated in a 
delightful manner. To sing the songs of other 
days helps us to get close to the lives of gen- 
erations gone. Pronouncing the same words, 
following the same tunes, doing exactly the 
things that the people who sang them many 
years ago did,-helps us imagine for a moment 
that we are they. This was successfully worked 
out in singing the songs of the old universities 
in Europe during the study of the revival of 
Learning, by the 8th grade, in the Carpinteria 
school last year. 

There are innumerable ways of using music in 
the Social Studies. I hope these suggestions will 
arouse you to its many possibilities. Of course, 
not every sort of singing, playing or listening is 
suitable to groups. But with the ever ready 
assistance of the supervisors and special teach- 
ers, all six ways of getting at music, singing, 
playing, whistling, dancing, acting and listening 
may successfully be used in the Social Studies. 
Thus the experiences of children may be greatly 
enriched through music related to their activity. 
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A Reading Program for Individual Differences 


Mrs. ARTHUR MartTIN, Eucalyptus School, Imperial County 


UR pupils vary in reading ability from third grade through adult age. Our 

shelves are filled with a selection of good books of different types,—myths, legends, 

nature, fairy, animal, adventure, history, biography, mystery, poetry, and fiction 
A child is allowed to choose his own books provided he selects those on his own reading 
level and reads a variety of types. 

Since there are times in most of our lives, whether we are young or old, when we wish 
we could read without anyone or anything to interrupt us, we occasionally have in our 
school a period in which we do nothing but read,—no questions asked, no interruptions 
allowed. On other days we do a variety of things, some of which I shall describe. 

Children come to my desk and quietly read paragraphs to me and I ask questions con- 
cerning stories they are reading to be sure they are comprehending what they read. 
Poor readers are called to the desk oftener than those who read well. 

Some days each child chooses a paragraph from his book and prepares it to read orally 
during the class period. He soon learns to choose a paragraph which will be either enter- 
taining or humorous, an unusual piece of information, a vivid description, or a bit of 
conversation. Sometimes the child reads to an exciting point and recommends that others 
read the book or story to see what happens. 

Book reports are of three types—oral, simply written, or difficult. The written may 
be essay type or objective type. Recently the class was given one week in which to 
prepare a biographical report which must be handed to me neatly written with ink, before 
being given orally to the class. No two pupils could report upon the same person. They 
learned much, not only by preparing their own reports but by listening to others which 
were carefully prepared and well given. 

Material was secured from books of biography, encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, 
even in conversations at home, one boy choosing to write upon his father’s life. Many 
walks of life were represented—a few of those reported upon being,—Helen Keller, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Grenfell, Edison, Jane Addams, Hayden, Mozart, Woolworth, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Other days each child writes upon a slip of paper some well-known character from a 
story he has read, slips are collected and when one is drawn from a box, some child other 
than the one who wrote the slip, volunteers to tell from what story it comes. If 
too many of the children do not know, some one gives a very brief review of the book 
trying to make it interesting enough others will want to read it. 

Sometimes instead of characters from stories we use questions such as 

In what story: 

a—Did a man in armor swim a river? 

b—Did a man have an albatross around his neck? 
c—Was a little lame boy left behind and why? 
d—What jewel was given to save a young child’s life? 

Children like to have me read poems to them. Some we read for beauty as “Daffodils”’ 
by Wordsworth and “Crossing the Bar” by Tennyson; others for pathos as “O Captain! 
My Captain!” by Whitman, and “Break, Break, Break” by Tennyson; others for music as 
“Annabel Lee” and “The Bells” by Poe; some for fun as “The Deacon’s Masterpiece” 
by Holmes and “When She Was Sixteen” by Riley. 

We study the geographical and historical background before I begin to read longer 
poems such as “Evangeline,” so children are ready to enjoy the story and beautiful 
descriptions, without too many stops for explanations being necessary. When some 
passage especially appeals to a child he may want to make a drawing of it. When I read 
the description of Benedict’s farm and home, the room was divided into two groups, each 
group using about 20 feet of blackboard space to make a sketch on wrapping paper. The 
least artistic child in the room found something to draw and thus felt that the picture 
was partly his production. When finished the two pictures were different, but each was 
very creditable. 
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The New Frontier 


Dow Parkes, Citrus Union High School, Azusa 


HE American frontier—that steadily ad- 

vancing bulwark of the American nation, 
which, in the days of our fathers, separated the 
waste places of our land from the civilized areas, 
—has played an important part in our national 
development. It was an outlet, a way of escape, 
for the discouraged and the misfits in life, and 
it was a doorway of opportunity for those who 
wished to begin life anew. 

The frontier provided a method of escape for 
those envisioned leaders, who, seeking freedom 
from the pressure of a set social order, pioneered 
a new political, social, and economic life in a 
land where history, custom, and tradition were 
yet to be. It was the safety-valve of the nation. 


Today the waste places of our land have been 
explored and settled, and the American frontier 
is no more. But there are yet among us—as 
there always will be—those who are misfits in 
society, those who are discouraged and dissatis- 
fied with the present social order, and those who 
are seeking a doorway of opportunity through 
which to begin life anew. Outstanding in this 
group are the students of today. 


Each year brings at graduation time a host of 
young people who are faced with the immediate 
necessity of finding their places in the world. 
This task is not so easy as it was in the days of 
the old frontier, where cheap land and abundant 
opportunity awaited those young people who 
could not find suitable occupations in settled 
communities. 


Today cheap land is gone and opportunities, 
we are told, are few. Our economic situation has 
given rise to an army of wandering youth, num- 
bering more than 350,000, who continuously 
roam the countryside. For these unfortunates, 
and for those of us who are finding the task of 
fitting ourselves into a rigid social order a diffi- 
cult and discouraging one, the outlook seems 
dark and forbidding. 

We young people know that jobs are scarce 
and that our country is glutted with an over- 
supply of labor. We know that America today 
is facing one of the most critical periods of her 
history. Confronted by this situation, we realize 
the tremendous significance of the geographical 
frontier—once the very bone and sinew of the 
American nation—and we realize that it is the 
lack of a frontier which has allowed America 
to sink into her present deplorable condition. 


*Senior Oration, annual Commencement, Citrus 
Union High School. 
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Realizing these things, we are inclined to 
yearn for a return of the advantages offered by 
the old frontier, and we say: “If only there were 
a land, away out yonder, where opportunity 
could be easily sought and quickly found!” 


But the American frontier has been written 
into history, and with it, all our hopes of escaping 
from the pressure of modern life have appar- 
ently been destroyed. Where shall we turn? 
What shall we do? Is it possible that we are 
helpless victims of the forces of history which 
have closed forever our doorway of opportunity 
and set upon it a seal never to be broken? 


But we of today are “moving about in worlds 
not realized,” we are despairing when there is 
even greater reason to hope. For the forces of 
history are never idle; they are ever shaping and 
re-shaping themselves. And just as they brought 
the old frontier as a means of national expansion 
during the 18th and 19th centuries, so they have 
developed a New Frontier as a means of up- 
lifting and enlightening the American nation 
during the 20th century. 


And as we young people face the necessity of 
going forth into a more mature field of life, we 
are not discouraged by the knowledge that the 
old frontier has passed; rather, we are rejoicing 
in the discovery of a new frontier—the New 
Frontier of higher education! 


A Nation Needing Schooling 


We Americans do not realize how little devel- 
oped is this new frontier. Even in this day of 
supposed universal education, only a handful of 
our population has any claim to call itself edu- 
cated. One authority has found that of 1000 
Fifth Grade pupils, only 610 enter high school, 
only 260 finish high school, only 160 enter col- 
lege, and only 50, or 5%, are graduated from 
college.1 And yet we think we have an enlight- 
ened public! The facts are that less than 10% 
of our nation has the advantage of having had 
higher education! 


Again, we Americans apparently are blinded 
to the tremendous possibilities of this new 
frontier. 


It has been truly said, “Human progress is a 
race between catastrophe and education.” If 
America is to escape from her present age of 
materialism and bewilderment, and progress to 
an age of principle and faith, we must develop 
this new frontier, for through it alone can 
American principles be maintained, American 


1. Frank M. Phillips, “Educational Rank of the 
States 1930," American School Board Journal, 
March, 1932, p. 38. 
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ideals be reached, and American freedom be 
realized. 


And yet there are those who, driven to ex- 
tremes by the severity of depression, are raising 
a battle-cry against the schools! They are limit- 
ing the high school; they are attempting to 
abolish the junior college; they would even close 
the doors of our institutions of higher learning! 


Powerful, greedy, vested interests are under- 
mining the American program of education; 
they are wrecking the nation’s schools. 


In hundreds of American cities, they are 
slashing the school budget, reducing the amount 
of instruction, shortening the school term, 
abolishing modern and progressive aspects of 
school work! They are cutting the heart out of 
the American program of education! They 
would slam shut in our faces the only doorway 
that is now left open to us. 

“Back to the little red schoolhouse!” is their 
cry. “It was good enough for us, and it ought 
to be good enough for you!” 


But was it? When we stop to consider the 
mess that has been made of present civilization 
by those who attended the little red schoolhouse, 
we question whether this type of education was 
really good enough for them. It appears, in- 
stead, to be a case of too little rather than too 
much education! 

Confronted by the need to expand and enrich 
intelligence, these individuals are undermining 
the very institutions which cultivate it. Con- 
fronted by the need for greater understanding 


‘among the people, they are cutting off the only 


agencies which can develop it. 


To yield to the false economy of curtailing 
education is to sink into the slough of ignorance, 
despair, and drudgery. To develop the new fron- 
tier of higher and broader education is to rise 
into an era of enlightenment, good citizenship, 
and prosperity. 

The way for America to forge ahead is not to 
cut education, but to support it. Only through 
the development of this new frontier can we 
save America from the dry rot of conservatism 
and impending decay on the one hand, or from 
violent anarchy on the other. 


It was James Madison who warned, “Knowl- 
edge will forever govern ignorance, and a people 
who mean to be their own governors must arm 
themselves with the power which knowledge 
gives.” 

Long ago we reached the limits of outward 
expansion; now is the time for upward expansion 
into a realm whose possibilities are limitless—on 
the New Frontier of higher education. 
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Lost and Found 


Henry H. Batcue per, Vice-Principal 
Roosevelt Junior High School, San Diego 


NOTICE! 

You have received this article through 
your school’s Lost and Found Depart- 
ment. 

Use this department whenever you lose 
or find an article. 

Show your appreciation by writing a 
note to the undersigned person and thank 
him for his kindness in having it returned 
to you. 

Have that note delivered through the 
Lost and Found Department. Address 
your note to: John Doe, H. R. 215. 


“Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you.” 


HE above mimeographed notice is attached 

to dozens of articles each week—properly 
filled out with the name and Home Room num- 
ber of the student who found and turned them 
in. Money, gloves, pens, eversharps, books, 
purses, notebooks, caps, lunches, gym suits and 
sweaters are claimed each week by the “losers.” 
When no claims are made the “finder” is given 
possession. 

Every school has its “Lost and Found” desk 
or department. When that department is effi- 
cient and constantly before students, the Golden 
Rule becomes an integral part of educational life. 

Your school, of course, has such a department! 
In larger schools an adult secretary carries on 
the work—and in the smaller institutions teach- 
ers and home rooms can center the activities. 

A week ago the daily bulletin read “Yesterday 
a boy in Miss Black’s home room turned in a 
sum of money to the ‘Lost and Found.’ In doing 
so, he was honest, helpful and courteous. The 
loser (Miss Brown’s home room), who identi- 
fied and claimed the money, was very grateful.” 

Such a notice pleased each home room— 
brought the Golden Rule to the fore, and inci- 
dentally advertised the “Lost and Found” de- 
partment. Such publicity is valuable to the de- 
partment and to the student body; yet is subtle 
and indirect in its effect on citizenship training. 

All of us are ever anxious to learn new ways 
of training for citizenship and, though this is 


not new, its effectiveness is well assured. 
* * * 


Scientific Education Publishers, 1240 
Main Street, Los Angeles, specialize in 
instruction aids for modern schools. A 


South 
visual 
recent 


book of theirs, ““‘What About Alcohol?” by Bogen 
and Hisey, and their poster series are of value ta 
all teachers and temperance workers. 
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A Third Grade Newspaper 


As an Incentive for Creative Writing 


BERNICE Forp, David Lubin School, Sacramento 


NE of the greatest problems in teaching 

English composition work is to provide 
real motives and to stimulate spontaneous and 
natural expression. Correct form can be learned 
at any stage of life but spontaneous and natural 
expression, once crushed in the young child, 
seldom returns in later years. Furthermore, cor- 
rect form can usually be obtained without dead- 
ening the child’s spontaneity provided a plan is 
used that will put a premium on interesting ideas 
and pleasing expressions. 


If the child is praised for his creative work he 
is usually anxious to accept the teacher’s sugges- 
tion that such a good composition is worthy of 
having its mistakes corrected. Correctness of 
form need not be discarded but it should be kept 
subordinate to creative ability. 


Probably the largest contribution a teacher 
can make in beginning English composition 
work is to refrain from over-exactness and en- 
courage creative ability. In view of this phil- 
osophy, a class newspaper offers an especially 
effective means for appealing to children’s 
creative interests in writing. 


About two years ago when I began to intro- 
duce written composition to my third grade, I 
hoped to find some kind of an activity that 
would be an incentive for original, or creative, 
writing. At the time, we were studying our city 
in social studies, and the class had organized a 
city in the room. We had a library, museum, 
stores, post office, and city hall. Naturally, it 
came about that someone suggested we start a 
newspaper for our city. 


I seized upon the idea, thinking that it might 
be the thing to solve my composition problem. 
It proved to be very successful, and so attractive 
to the children that they continued to run the 
paper long after the city activity had been 
completed. 


The next year some young brothers and sisters 
of former “editors” eagerly clamored for their 
newspaper. So the activity was launched again, 
with several changes in organization, and “The 
Third Grade Echo” was the result. It is now 
almost an independent activity, entirely carried 
on by the pupils, and has brought some inter- 
esting experiences to all of us. The actual work- 
ing of the project can be shown most easily by 
an imaginary visit to the offices of the paper. 
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The Newspaper Office 


We see a long, low table at the front of the 
room, where two groups of children are at work. 
Printed signs inform us that the first group are 
“Assistant Editors.” They are reading stories, 
marking any mistakes they notice and grading 
the stories for use in the paper. An interesting 
story is marked, “In—very good”; which indi- 
cates that it will probably be a front page story. 
Others are marked either good or fair. 


A poorly written or uninteresting story is 
labeled “Cannot use.” None.of these stories are 
returned to the children. Instead, they are placed 
in folders and sent to the editor’s office. The 
messenger who delivers the folders is the only 
person who may enter the office without per- 
mission; for the sign at the other end of the 
table reads, “Editor—Private.” 


The editor looks over the several papers in 
the folders and decides which of the best stories 
he will use for the front page. The first choice 
is given to stories that are “news,” such as local 
events in which the children are interested; 
stories of a certain holiday; a class activity; a 
school assembly. 

The editor lists these or pastes them on a 
large sheet of paper. His first duty, as soon as 
the office opens, is to assign these special topics 
to the “feature writers.” They are written on 
the blackboard behind his desk. Sometimes sug- 
gestions for the feature stories are given by the 
class. There are usually several feature writers; 
children who can write interesting stories, and 
who have mastered the techniques of paragraph 
writing. 

At desks all over the room we see reporters 
at work writing original stories or poems. If 
one of them is having some trouble with his 
story he raises his hand and the teacher comes 
to his desk to help him. When a story is fin- 
ished the reporter holds it up and a messenger 
comes, gets it, and delivers it to the assistant 
editors office. 


No Formal Instruction 


The newspaper period is a free period. There 
is never any attempt at formal instruction, but 
instead the children write whatever they wish 
and as much as they like. One child may write 
three or four stories in the period, while another 
may write one story and spend the rest of the 
time drawing an illustration for it, or reading a 
book. No one is ever forced to write, but very 
few have any time to waste. In fact, most of 
them are eager to write as many stories as 
possible, with the hope that they may have sev- 
eral in the paper. 
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Here is the Newspaper Staff hard at work and 
enjoying it mightily! The two desk-signs read 
“Editor—Private” and “Assistant Editors.” 


The reporters often write at odd moments 
during the week, and place their papers in the 
post office box. These contributions are some- 
times letters to the editor, and after being looked 
over by him, are printed in a special column in 
the paper. The children write in the letters any 
suggestions they wish to make for class activities, 
or class improvement. As you may guess, the 
teacher is as keenly interested in these letters 
as is the editor himself. 

The paper is printed on the Ditto or Hektograph 
about once a month. It usually has two sheets; 
special editions have three. The editorial staff 
is changed with each issue, and members of the 
staff are elected by the class. The office is in 
operation once each week, at which time the 
editors are in complete charge of all the work. 


Techniques Involved 


The techniques involved in writing a para- 
graph story make up our third grade composi- 
tion lessons. These are presented at intervals 
during the regular language lessons. Always at 
these lessons the children know that they are 
learning things that will be helpful in their 
newspaper work. 

Checks on the work are used in the following 
manner: While a certain fact, such as indenta- 
tion of the first sentence of a paragraph is being 
taught and drilled upon, the children are allowed 
corrections before their stories are printed. After 
that, the stories are printed as they are handed 
to the editors. The keen desire for perfectly 
printed stories is a good incentive for most of 
the children. We use this for capital letters, a 
few punctuation marks and sentence construc- 
tion, as well as indentation. By the end of the 
term many stories can be typed just as they 
are handed to the editors. 


A Newspaper Radio Station 
During the last term an interesting activity 
has grown out of the newspaper office. The 
Third Grade Echo Radio Station has been or- 
ganized. Step into the room at a certain time 
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on any Tuesday morning and you will hear, in 
a clear childish voice, the following announce- 
ment: “You have just listened to the fourth—or 
sixth—of a series of music memory contests, 
which are broadcast by this station every Tues- 
day morning. Send your answers to this station, 
KHTG, Sacramento, California. Winners names 
will be read at the next contest. We are now 
signing off until 1 o’clock this afternoon. Your 
announcer is Van McKee.” 

A program committee and announcers were 
chosen and they have complete charge of all 
programs. The boys made a radio (with real 
dials that turn!) and a microphone. The broad- 
casting is done from behind a screen in the 
corner of the room, and programs include read- 
ing stories and poems, social studies reports, 
singing and music contests. The improvement 
in enunciation and the interest in correct speech 
have been far beyond ordinary expectations. 

« * * 
The Macmillan Company has issued a Work- 


Test Book to accompany The Nations at Work 
by Bruce Overton; price 40 cents. 


* * * 


“Language in the Elementary School” is a very 
interesting new book by Dr. Paul McKee of 
Colorado State Teachers College, published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

A. C. Walworth, Jr., of that Company states 
that Dr. McKee’s book is the first fully to discuss 
under one cover the teaching of all the language 
arts. 

Dr. McKee has made a competent and thorough 


survey of modern teaching practice. 
7 > a 


Teaching Conservation 


MERGENCY Conservation Committee, 734 

Lexington Avenue, New York City, of 
which Mrs. C. N. Edge is chairman, has pub- 
lished Unit 1 in its Conservation Series of Teach- 
ing Units. This initial number deals with “The 
Shortage of Waterfowl.” 


James S. Tippett, co-author of Curriculum 
Making in an Elementary School (Lincoln School, 
Teachers College) writes: “The presentation of 
the Unit of Teaching concerned with the Short- 
age of Waterfowl is admirably organized. Here 
is the best of modern educational procedure; a 
problem; research in books and among friends 
for information; assembling and weighing evi- 
dence; formulating conclusions; and then mak- 
ing reformations in the light of new evidence. 
The carrying out of such a study in schools 
ought to produce informed, open-minded, con- 
scientious future citizens. It ought, too, to in- 
crease the Waterfowl. I am glad to hear that 
other units of a similar nature will follow. They 
are greatly needed and so far as I know you are 
pioneering in this field.” 


California teachers interested in conservation 
may obtain bulletins by writing to the committee. 
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San Juan High School Wins Honors 


re JUAN High School, located at Fair Oaks, 
in Sacramento County, has published a paper 
this year for the first time. So excellent was its 
work that it received very high rating (class 
C third place) in competition with high schools 
of the entire United States. 

Papers were entered in competition at the 
Tenth Annual Press Convention recently held in 
New York City. 

R. G. Lawrence is journalism instructor at 
San Juan High School; Arthur Logan is editor: 
Watson L. Johns is principal. 

The entire job, including type setting 
printing, is done at school by the students. 


and 


* . o 


Teaching Social Studies 


From the Standpoint of Unit Assignment 
Through the Use of the Room Library 
Syllabi in the Hands of the Students. 


and 


Nettie B. GopsoLt, Chairman of Social Studies 
Sacramento High School 


N view of the wide-spread crime wave, the 

lawlessness of non-criminals, and the youth- 
fulness of the criminal class, it seems high time 
the schools were doing something to improve 
the citizenship of the boys and girls in the 
schools, both public and private, of the United 
States. Wide-spread dissatisfaction with the re- 
sults of old methods has caused teachers to look 
at their methods—at the product of those 
methods and to cast about for some better way 
to bring a sense of realizaion and acceptance 
of responsibility “to the young people of our 
country. True, the schools are not wholly to 
blame for conditions, but the schools are the 
best means for improving conditions. It seems 
trite to say that our hope is in the younger gen- 
eration, but it is true. 

In this survey for a better system, the unit 
plan of arranging the courses in Social Studies 
has been found good,—not perfect, but good. It 
has many points in its favor. It is definite, 
pointed, easily motivated, and assimilable by 
students. Combined with a room library and the 
hour period, it has added value. 


Pupils learn to use books—not to revere one 
text; they learn to weigh and evaluate material; 
they learn to concentrate on a problem; they 
learn how to study; they learn how to care for 
equipment; they learn how to work in a group; 
they learn to do a piece of work in work time 
so that they may have leisure for other things 
and incidentally they allow their homes to have 
leisure for something besides keeping the house 
quiet all evening so that the children may study. 
At least these are the aims of the system. 
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There is such volume to Social Studies that 
no one can hope to learn it all in one year or 
one life time. Therefore unless we care nothing 
about the pupil’s mental digestion, careful selec- 
tion has to be made of material presented. The 
Unit system does not try to include everything; 
it facilitates choice and selection. It chooses cer- 
tain important movements and develops them. 
The technique of study is the thing, mastery of 
one problem gives a method which may be used 
for any problem. 


The Unit method states definitely what is the 
core of the unit—and teaches technique for the 
mastery of that particular topic or problem. The 
Unit system gives point to study — material 
arranged around a topic has limits and boundaries 
—it does not spread all through decades of time 
and myriads of cross currents. The Unit of its 
very nature motivates itself. 


Here is a piece of work arranged around a 
topic or problem. The study is arranged to 
illuminate that topic or problem. It is study for 
the sake of enlightenment on a certain problem, 
not just for study’s sake. Units are of such 
depth, breadth and thickness as to be on the 
pupil’s mental level. They are in small enough 
doses that the pupil does not become involved 
beyond his ability to arrange and assimilate. 


This article is not, however, a defense of the 
Unit plan. It is supposed to be a description of 
how the plan works in a certain high school, the 
Sacramento Senior High School, to be exact. 


In 1929, the Sacramento School Department 
began a re-organization of its courses. The high 
school Social Studies Department decided to re- 
organize its whole three year course on the 
syllabus plan, with divisions and units, and 
room libraries. The hour period was inaugurated 
by the administration. During that school year, 
a syllabus was written for the three years of 
high school: a course for the tenth year, called 
Social Studies 3 and 4, a fused course dealing 
with six important developments or tendencies 
in the world’s progress; a course for the eleventh 
year, called Social Studies 5 and 6, a fused 
course on America, with emphasis on the United 
States; a course for the twelfth year, called 
Social Studies 7 and 8, a fused course on social 
and economic life and problems of the United 
States. 


Each year’s course consists of a syllabus based 
on the multiple text system written in divisions 
which are divided into units. This syllabus, a 
division at a time, is put into the hands of the 
pupil and assignment is made by unit. The 
students study the unit by the use of the room 
library, in school time. A room library consists 
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of a few copies of each of the leading texts on 
the period or subject and fifty or so special 
reference books; dictionaries, maps, charts, bul- 
letin board material, World Almanac, atlas, maga- 
zines and access to the school library. 


Most of the rooms are equipped with tables 
and chairs so that group study is possible. It 
is planned that all study shall be done in class. 
The class studies until the unit is reasonably 
well prepared by all students. The teacher is 
always at hand to aid in study but the objective 
is to make independent workers of the pupils. 
When the unit is assimilated, different methods 
may be used. 


Socialized Conferences 


A test may be given and the points missed 
re-taught. Or the class may engage in a dis- 
cussion of the unit, with the teacher or a student 
chairman to lead the conference. This confer- 
ence may be formal or informal. Some teachers 
have table captains and a student chairman— 
socialized classroom procedure. The unit plan 
helps to make this system effective, but this 
arrangement is not necessary in the unit plan of 
study. 

For each year there is a teacher’s manual to 
accompany the syllabus. In this are put time 
schedules, teaching helps, special references. 
charts and anything that may be useful to a 
teacher in planning or carrying out the work. 


The tenth year course consists of a syllabus 
divided into six divisions, each one arranged in 
an adapted Morrison plan. The divisions of the 
course are: Migration of Peoples, Cultural Con- 
tributions, Nationalism, Imperialism, Commerce 
and Industry, Democracy. Each division has 
definite objectives, an exploration, a presenta- 
tion. Each is divided into units of study. Each 
unit has an aim, assimilative material, groups of 
references, study questions, problems, projects 
and activities, and material for testing purposes. 


This syllabus is put into the hands of each 
pupil and each pupil has access to a room library 
for study. The course is not a straight history 
course but is a fused social studies course. There 
is a department test for each division, a report 
of which is kept by the chairman of the depart- 
ment. 


The eleventh year course is the one that has 
given the department the most difficulty. It has 
been written, re-written, discarded and finally 
an excellent syllabus borrowed from a former 
member of the department, Mrs. Verna Kapka 
Lawson, is being used while the revision of our 
own course is being made. Why this segment of 
the course should be so difficult is probably be- 
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cause it seems sacrilege to many people to omit 
any of the traditional course in American 
History. 


We Teach the New World 


Also so much has happened since the World 
War that needs to be included that there isn’t 
time to treat all the topics that seem essential 
to an understanding of contemporary American 
life. The cut has to be deep and ruthless and a 
lot of material has to be weighed and sifted. 
Our mistake has always been including too much. 
The first course was “The Americas.” Canada 
fell first, then Latin America and now more is 
falling by the wayside in the planning of the 
new course. 


We have now decided to vary our units—some 
are to be studied intensively, some are reading 
lessons out of a text, some are written by the 
committee and studied by the pupils as a pre- 
sentation. We hope in that way to save time 
for intensive study of the most important move- 
ments and developments. After all it is our 
objectives we are teaching and the mass of 
material must fall into its proper relationship. 


There is emphasis on word study and the 
influence of geography in our nation’s develop- 
ment. As the course is planned, more than half 
the time will be given to the study of the eco- 
nomic and social development and problems of 
the United States. The newer texts are very 
helpful in this, being written on the unit plan 
and with the emphasis on twentieth century 
problems. 


The twelfth year course consists of seven 
divisions: Problem Individuals, Problems of 
Family Adjustment, Scientific Progress in the 
Modern World, Education for this Changing 
Complex World, A New Economic Basis of 
Civilization, Proposed Remedies for Economic 
Maladjustment, Public Opinion in a Democracy. 
The procedure is the same as the tenth and 
eleventh years. 


HAT does one hope to gain by this 

method? Discrimination, independence, 
quickened interest on the part of the pupil. The 
method opens the door of opportunity to the 
teacher, a never ending refining and replanning 
that adds zest and satisfaction to teaching. To 
anyone who has really used the unit method, 
the old text book method is as dead as the pro- 
verbial door nail. It takes ingenuity, discrimina- 
tion, a broad knowledge and persistent work to 
make such a course, but the results more than 
repay one for the work—not only in pupil 
growth, but in teacher growth as well. 
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Our Club Flower 


Grace Hartt LAuGHLIN, Principal 
East Highlands School, San Bernardino County 


Helen, Mildred, Charles, Pat, and Leroy seated 
together on stage. Vern, the city boy, slightly 
isolated. 


Paul. (entering) Well, 
look so solemn? 


well, why does everyone 


Helen. Oh, Vern, our city 
again about the desert. 


friend, is growling 


Verne. And why not? All you can see is grease- 
wood, sage, and sand. You just can’t overlook 
the sand, because I believe there’s a million 
acres of just sand, and— 


Charles. And sand? Well, what of it? Some folks 
need lots of sand. Walking’s good back to the 
city! 

Mildred. If you could just “‘overlook” the sand, 
you would see the most wonderful mountains! 


Pat. They sure keep me guessing! Every time I 
look at them they’re a different color. 


Vern. Well, you can’t stuff me! Even though I 
am a “tenderfoot,” I’m not a bologna sausage! 
Mountains changing? Why, they’re made out 
of rocks, and the solidest things ever, unless 
it’s the pavement—when you fall off your bike! 


Paul. It is true that poets always sing of the 
everlasting hills. We don’t mean that they 
shift around, or that the rocks themselves are 
noticeably different each minute. But the effect 
of light and shadow is ever-changing. Some- 
times they appear veiled in a hazy prophetic 
shroud of mist. While under the giare of noon- 
day, they rise majestically and seem to shout, 
“Exxcelsior!’’ We are reminded that in real life, 


if we reach the summit, we must arduously 
climb. But at twilight they are the most beau- 
tiful. Sometimes they gleam like magnificent 


sapphires, but more often we can gaze far into 
the purple dusk and imagine that we catch a 
vision of old castles, rich in story, and distant 
dream-cities. 
Mildred. Just last 

gorgeous sunset! 


night there was a perfectly 


Paul. “Just last night!” Why, you mean almost 
every night. You may visit the finest art gal- 
leries of Europe and never find the equal of 
the originals which the Master Artist paints 
for us right here. The whole western sky is 
a panorama of glorious opalescent hues 
resplendent with the radiant rays of the set- 
ting sun. 


Leroy. What does that big word mean? 


Pat. Opalescent? 
Well, 
that. 

Mildred. I think He must have dipped His brush 
in the rainbow—there are so many 
tints. 


You know 
the clouds are all 


our teacher’s opal? 
different colors like 


lovely 


Leroy. Yes, and spilled the pot of gold! 


Pat. Our teacher often says that it doesn’t seem 
as though heaven could be any more beautiful. 
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Charles. Well, I thought we were going to choose 


a Club flower. That will take quite a while— 
so many grow around here in the Spring. 


Vern. Flowers—on the desert? 


Leroy. Sure. After the next rain, I “betcha” we 
can find twenty different kinds within a radius 
of twenty feet. 


Pat. I think there are more than that. While 
we name them, you count. There are two kinds 
of mallow— 

Leroy. Aw, I wanted to name that! 

Pat. Well, there are plenty of other kinds. 

Leroy. O. K. Chicory. 

Mildred. Which kind? White or yellow? 

Leroy. Both. 

Mildred. Lupine. 

Helen. Verbena. 

Charles. Morning Bride, Loco-weed— 


Paul. You would think of those! Now why don't 
you name phacelia, conanthus— 


Pat. I've thought of another—desert 
Leroy. Poppy— 

Mildred. Two kinds. 

Leroy. So much the better. 


dandelion. 


Mildred. Primroses—three colors—yellow, pink, 
and white. 
Helen. Heliotrope, owl's clover, Indian _ paint 


brush— 
Charles. Wild marigold, mustard— 


Paul. Lilac spring arnica, pennycress, coreopsis, 
and— 

Vern. Hold on! That’s enough. Why, I haven't 
even heard of any of those kinds—except the 
dandelion. . 

Paul. Don’t confuse our desert dandelion 
its city cousin, for they’re not the same. 

Helen. And even the cactus, greasewood, sage, 
and thistles bloom. The charming white thistle 
poppy looks like a fragile princess guarded 
by a whole retinue of fierce warriors brand- 
ishing bayonets. 

Earl. (dashing in) 

All. Hello! 


Charles. You’re a fine sort of a president, 
are. Why didn’t you get here on time? 

Earl. Sorry, but I couldn’t help it this 
Have you thought of a Club Flower? 


All. (Grand pandemonium. Shout names of flow- 
ers.) 


with 


Hello, everybody! 











you 


time. 


Earl. (rapping for order) When the 
quiet, we'll hear you one at a time. 


Pat. I want Baby Blue-eyes! 


room 18 


Mildred. Why, you have pretty blue eyes already. 
Pat. They’re not “baby,” thank you. 


Leroy. And I want mallow. And I want mallow! 
The name makes me think of marshmallows. 
Yum, yum! They look like my grandma's holly- 
hocks, only they’re so tiny. And they’re sort of 
a salmon color instead of red, or pink, or 
white. 

Earl. Some folks call them “Desert Hollyhocks.” 
They last a long while after our other 

flowers are gone, 


wild 
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Paul. If we're going to have mallow, why not 
select spotted mallow? That is ever so much 
more dainty. And it is such a pleasant sur- 
prise, when you glance into its lilac bowl, to 
discover fairy-like touches of orange-ver- 
milion. 

Mildred. They are pretty, but perhaps we ought 
to choose something more plentiful. I would 
select those lovely wild Easter lilies — only 
they are so scarce. But why not have the 
sand-verbena? It certainly gives me a delight- 
ful thrill every time I see those lovely clusters 
of pinkish-lilac flowers trailing over the burn- 
ing sand by the roadside. 


Helen. The Woman’s Club has chosen the Sand- 
verbena. We don’t want them to think that 
we are copying after them. 

Mildred. Well, then let’s have evening primrose. 
They are such a delicate gold that they sug- 
gest pale moonlight and— 

Charles. They are beautiful. But who would 
want to grope around at night to show people 
our Club Flower? 

Mildred. They’re still open in the morning, 
Sleepy-head, if you happen to be awake enough 
to look! And so fresh and dew-pearled! 

Helen. Yes, but they haven’t long enough stems 
to make a nice bouquet. 

Charles. The California poppy is the best of all. 
Its golden color is appropriate for our Golden 
State. 

Vern. Gold was discovered in California in 1848, 
wasn’t it? 

Charles. Sure, and there are golden oranges, and 
golden sunshine, and— 


Earl. For all those reasons the golden poppy is 
our State Flower. We want something differ- 
ent. 

Helen. I like the lovely lupines. They remind 


me of sweet peas. 


Paul. They all belong to the same family. But 


which kind? There are thirteen varieties. 

Helen. The kind that grows around here, of 
course. Royal purple! Doesn’t it make you 
think of kings, palaces, and everything like 
that? 

Mildred. Yes, let’s have the lupine. 

Earl. What’s the matter with the Morning Bride? 

Vern. She’s all right, I guess. 
bride do you mean? 

Mildred. Don’t be so silly! It’s a desert flower. 
And one of the most attractive of the white 


Which morning 


varieties. 
Charles. Yes, but we want a bright sunshiny 
color. 

Earl. The coreopsis? That wilts too easily. 
(Jasper hurries in.) Why, hello, Jasper. 


Thought you weren’t coming. 

Jasper. Well, I’m working over at the Double 
Bar X Ranch. You know how far away that is. 
Did you hear that they lost their alfalfa? 
Lucky that there’s lots of filaree this Spring. 

Leroy. What's filaree? 


Jasper. Don’t you know what that is? You tramp 
right on it nearly every day. It grows in 
clumps, or rosettes, of green, fern-like leaves. 

The flowers are small, and sort of a purplish- 
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pink. It is valued for forage. When the seeds 
ripen, the plants seem to bristle with five- 
pronged pitch-forks. 


Paul. I guess that’s the reason the cows like it. 
They see the pitch-forks and have happy 
memories of when someone pitched them some 
hay. 


Earl. Let’s have filaree for our Club Flower. It’s 
the most useful of all. Many a poor old cow 
would have starved— 

Girls. Aw, no! 

Earl. Yes, she would. 

Girls. We want lupine. 

Charles. Might as well give in gracefully, fel- 
lows. My father says that by hook or crook a 
woman always gets her own way in the end. 

Earl. That’s just what my Dad says too. 

Boys. And mine! 

Paul. But shucks! 

Pat. Remember, the teacher expects to let the 
girls pass the ice-cream the last day of school. 


Earl. Is that so? All those in favor of lupine 
say “aye.” Opposed? It is unanimous. 


Helen. Oh, goody! Let’s all celebrate by going 
in swimming tomorrow. 


Vern. Swimming? Out here on 


Earl. Sure! Can't they drill 
water into a nice pool? 


the desert? 


a well and pump 

Vern. Beautiful flowers, wonderful sunsets, ice- 
cream, and the swimmin’ hole!” The 
deserts not such a bad place to live in after 
all! 


“ole 


All play some rollicking tune on combs, mouth 
harps, etc. 
[FINIS] 


M* GLADYS L. POTTER, of the State De- 
partment of Education, was present when 
the pupils were rehearsing this play and was 
kind enough to say that it should be accessible 
to every Western teacher—especially those in 
Southern California. 


Flowers were collected and pressed for just a 
few hours. By removing the backs from inex- 
pensive pictures, the flowers may be arranged on 
the glass. A thin layer of cotton, cattails, or 
silky fibres from a milkweed pod, may be used 
as a background. Pieces of window glass can 
be substituted. But in every case the air should 
be excluded as much as possible in order to 
preserve the natural color. The secret is to avoid 
excessive drying which causes the specimens to 
become faded and brittle. 


While “Our Club Flower” was originally writ- 
ten to include just nine pupils, it may be re- 
arranged easily to use a larger number of char- 


acters. 
* * ~ 


Technique of Teaching 


American Book Company has issued Technique 
and Administration of Teaching, by Noble Lee 
Garrison, Ph. D., State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. This text presents a well-integrated 
theory and practice designed to unify the work 
of learning, teaehing and self-supervision. 
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HE study of foods and correct health 
habits in the Low Eighth Grade science 
classes led naturally to the study of 

harmful substances, such as dangerous patent 

medicines and narcotics. 
































Realizing the necessity of establishing a foun- 
dation of information and attitudes capable of 
correctly judging newspaper, radio, and bill- 
board advertising, we cast about for some 
scheme of presentation that could not be suc- 
cessfully attacked or criticized either as propa- 
ganda or sentimentality. 


















































We began our study by using the chapters in 
our textbook, Corwin, The Science of Human 
Living, as a basis. We then faced the question, 

















“If a textbook says one thing about a patent 
medicine or narcotic and an advertisement says 
the opposite, which do we believe, and why?” 

















A spirited class discussion led to these con- 
clusions: 


























1. The source of information should always 
be carefully investigated. 




















2 Statements appearing in textbooks are 
always carefully checked to see that they are 
true, 

3. Greed for money often causes untrue or 
misleading statements to appear in advertise- 
ments. 




































































4. It is wiser and safer to investigate before 
rather than after taking! 

















Having established the general attitude that 
one cannot believe all that one sees or hears, 
the class collected advertisements of all sorts 
and brought them to class. They were then care- 
fully scrutinized as to their claims, content, cost, 
endorsement, etc., and the class classified them 
under one of three headings: 





























1. Probably helpful. 
2. Probably harmless but useless. 
3. Probably harmful and dangerous. 























The class then organized itself into a Court, 
elected a Judge, Bailiff, Prosecuting Attorney, 
Defense Attorney, Clerk, Court Stenographer, 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and a Foreman of the jury, 
and prepared to try the case, “Science versus 
Narcotics.” Every class member had a dual 
position, one as a juror and the other as a 
detective. 





















































Every student was given a written assignment 
as a detective, the range of assignment being 
broad enough to cover all phases of the subject. 
Typical detective assignments follow: 
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Our Science Court Outlaws Narcotics 


DorotHy F. Ossurn, Science Department, Westlake Junior High School, Oakland 
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Detective 1. “Interview the Boys Physical Edu- 
cation Director as to the relation of athletics 
and narcotics, and be ready to report his testi- 
mony in Court.” 

Detective 2. “Interview the author of (title 
of a book Known to contain information) as to 
the facts concerning narcotics. Be ready to re- 
port in Court.” 


Detective & “Secure information concerning 
the number of automobile accidents in California 
in 1933 in which drunken driving was involved. 
Compare with the figures for 1932.” 

Detective 4. “Secure information from the 
Eastbay Safety Council concerning the local 
traffic accident situation as it is affected by the 
use of alcohol. Is the problem increasing?” 

Detective 5. “Interview your school Principal 
on the subject of narcotics and their effect on 
good citizenship.” 

Detective 6. “Interview your Counselor as to 
how the use of narcotics affect scholarship.” 


Detective 7. ‘“‘Report the attitude of (name 
of famous business men whose statements are 
available for reference) on the subject of nar- 
cotics as a help or a hindrance in business.” 

Detective 8. “Interview (name of famous ath- 
lete, physician, scientist, or surgeon whose state- 
ments are available for reference) and report 
their attitude toward the use of narcotics.” 

Detective 9. “Interview (name of judge or 
lawyer whose statements are available for ref- 
erence) as to the relation between the use of 
narcotics and crime.” 

Detective 10. “Interview (name of Social 
Service worker, Salvation Army worker, etc., 
whose statements are available) as to the rela- 
tion between the use of narcotics, poverty, and 
child welfare.” 


HE school library was then reserved for 
‘on class period. Each detective set about 
reading his assignment, collecting his evidence, 
and preparing his testimony for the trial, or 
arranging for a personal interview with the per- 
son assigned to him. 

The next day the trial began. At the close of 
each detective’s testimony or evidence the two 
attorneys were allowed to question the witness. 
Only on questions of importance where addi- 
tional information was necessary was the teacher 
appealed to for assistance. The Court Stenog- 
rapher kept a record of the points presented for 
the prosecution or the defense by each detective. 

When all the detectives had testified the Judge 
ordered the Court Stenographer to read to the 
jury (the whole class) the total number of points 
made by the prosecution and by the defense. 
The Foreman of the jury then appointed two 
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tellers to distribute ballots to the jurors. A 
secret ballot for conviction or acquittal of 
“Narcotics "was then taken and the vote was 
tallied on the blackboard by the tellers. The 
ballots were then destroyed without the teacher 
seeing them. The decision was thus independent 
of teacher influence as far as possible. 

In both classes where the Court was held the 
vote lacked two of being unanimously for con- 
viction. The classes were then asked to indicate, 
by a written secret ballot, whether or not they 
had found the lesson interesting and whether 
or not they believed other low eighth grade 
science classes should be similarly taught con- 
cerning narcotics and patent medicines. Only 
one student had failed to find the Court inter- 
esting and, without exception, they voted to 
have other classes taught the same facts. 


* * * 


Charlotte P. Ebbets 


Essiz L. ELviotr 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 


EW of the many who know Miss Ebbets, 
now director of Home Economics at the 
Santa Barbara State College, realize the part her 
family has taken in the historical and cultural 
life of California. Her father, Arthur M. Ebbets, 
came to this state with the pioneers of ’49. His 
fiancee, Charlotte White Penniman, of Balti- 
more, Maryland, joined him in California, com- 
ing by way of the Isthmus of Panama and a 
shipwreck, to be a bride during California’s most 
thrilling epoch. Mr. Ebbets was a prominent 
citizen of early San Francisco, and a member 
of the first Vigilante Committee. His home and 
acreage were on the hill about where the Fair- 
mont Hotel and Flood Mansion now stand. 
Charlotte P. Ebbets was born in San Francisco. 
She was graduated from the Girls High School, 
and then given an extensive musical education 


under Professor Tolmy and Louis F. King of 
the University of the Pacific. 

For a year she was a guest in the home of 
the Vice-American Consul in Guatemala, serv- 


ing during that time on the English examining 
board for the Government Normal School. 


About this time the educational adventure of 
giving women scientific and artistic training for 
their octupations as home-makers attracted her 
attention, and Miss Ebbets went to Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn. She followed her graduation 
from that school by work at Columbia under 
Mary Schwartz Rose, Henry C. Sherman, and 
through Harvard Extension courses under Dr. 
Cannon and Dr. Rosenau. 


Her professional experience is most interest- 
ing. For two years she was dietitian in the 
Hahnemann Hospital (now Fifth Avenue Hos- 
pital), New York City. She instructed in Home 
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Economics for four years at Simmons College, 
Boston. She was called to Santa Barbara by 
Ednah Ann Rich (now Mrs. Morse) to organize 
the special school for Manual Training and Home 
Economics. So successful was this school that 
it grew rapidly and gave to California many of 
its best special teachers. It is now the 
Barbara State College. 


Miss Ebbets work at Santa Barbara was inter- 
rupted by the World War, when Mr. Hoover 
appointed her State Director of the Food Ad- 
ministration. She also organized the “Womens 
Land Army” for California during the war, and 


was an honorary member of the Woman’s Coun- 
cil for Defense. 


Santa 


To Home Economists it is of interest to note 
that Miss Ebbets is a charter member of both 
the American Home Economics Association and 
the American Dietetics Association. She is also 
a member of the National Honorary Social 
Science fraternity Pi Gamma Mu. 


_ recount all of her affiliations with profes- 
sional and cultural groups would be taking 
more than allotted space. To tell of her un- 
bounded energy, her enthusiasm for home mak- 
ing education, and her youthful outlook on life 
needs an extensive vocabulary. 
Her travels in America, Europe, and recently 
to the South Seas, have rounded out a career of 
which all Native Sons and Daughters are justly 


proud. 
a ae 


Pismo Beach School Newspaper 


HE children at Pismo Beach, San Luis Obispo 
County, a six-teacher school under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Frances Judkins, eighth grade 
teacher and principal, publish a monthly news- 
paper. The editor is a member of the Eighth 


Grade class, and other positions are filled 
through the school Service Club, an organiza- 
tion of the students. 

The newspaper is built around the Language 
Arts period. E’very attempt is made at this 
school to provide real and vital incentives for 
written composition. Each month the editorial 
board assigns certain general topics to each 
classroom. It happened that, in a recent issue of 
the paper, the eighth grade had been assigned 
stories. When the children decided to make Edu- 
cation their theme for this month, it required 
much ingenuity to make allegorical stories 
woven around educational abstracts. The Fifth 
Grade, in this issue, was responsible for edi- 
torials, and they rose nobly to meet their situa- 
tion.—_-Mrs. Drusilla Rhodes, Rural School Super- 
visor, San Luis Obispo. 


* * * 


Hazards in School Buildings 


“Hazards in Berkeley School Buildings” is the 
title of a 20-page, illustrated bulletin published 
by the Berkeley Board of Education. It includes 
a comprehensive and detailed report concerning 
the Berkeley school buildings with special refer- 
ence to earthquake and fire hazards. Numerous 
illustrations depict the ruins of earthquake- 
wrecked schools in other parts of California. 
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Democracy in School Control 


Dk. ALFRED CHRISTENSEN, District Superintendent of Schools, Crockett 


HE question, “How shall d€mocracy of 

school control be assured if local units 

of school made 
larger?” is an extremely important one to con- 
sider in connection with any proposal to modify 
present administrative units. 


administration are 


Much has been said by interests without the 
profession concerning the economy of such a 
move, and many of us within the profession 
have had a hazy idea that substantial economies 
might result if the unit for administrative control 
were enlarged. 
found 


Upon deeper study we have 
much to our that 
whether large or small, the various elementary 
schools within our high school units educate 
their pupils at very nearly the same cost per 
pupil. Well informed members of the profession 
share the opinion that this is generally true 
throughout the state. The various agencies at 
work on the problem could well devote some 
time to obtaining exact data which would either 
disprove or substantiate this opinion. 


(perhaps surprise) 


While it is true that provisions for centralizing 
the control of existing smaller units does not of 
necessity include the consolidation ‘of physical 
plants, no one can successfully or convincingly 
deny that this is one of the considerations in- 
volved. When this probability is admitted, the 
promise of reduction in expenditure is still fur- 
ther subject to question. It is often true that 
to transport a pupil to a larger school, provide 
the necessary room and equipment, and educate 
him there, much or more than if he 
remained closer to his home to be educated in a 
smaller existing plant. Argument that the larger 
unit of control makes possible physical con- 
solidations which cannot be effected under pres- 
ent permissive legislation, lacks force and 
validity as far as definite and demonstrable 
reduction in cash expended is concerned. 


cost as 


Many of the profession feel that the interests 
without the profession that backed the county 
unit bill in 1931 and Assembly bill No. 897 
in 1933 were engaging in political chicanery. 
Under the smoke screen of reduced expenditures, 
measures were proposed and fostered which 
would have materially reduced the democracy of 
educational control. Members of the profession 
may be pardoned if they examine very carefully 
any sweeping changes in the democratic control 
of the schools. 


In a union high school district embracing 
four elementary districts there are, under the 
present laws, 17 trustees elected by the people, 
three for each elementary school, and five for 
the high school. Under the consolidated plan 
the people would probably not elect more than 
five trustees. 


One occasionally finds members of the profes- 
sion who belittle the school board member and 
make light of his importance. In the crisis 
through which education successfully passed in 
the last Legislature, that large group of board 
members proved to be a source of real power in 
preserving the educational opportunities of chil- 
dren. If the educational leadership of a school is 
competent and the staff is efficient, the board of 
trustees chosen by the people to represent them 
should act as a valuable agency in linking the 
work of education to the community, interpret- 
ing educational ideals and promoting the welfare 
of the schools. The Board of Trustees is a 
valuable part of the public relations program of 
any school. 


The profession and the people would do well 
to consider in all its aspects any move to weaken 
the control of the electorate. A democratically 
chosen school board is as safe as any other 
agency suggested to replace it in the direction of 
community educational affairs. It is readily ad- 
mitted, however, that present school boards are 
sometimes not democratically elected. School 
board elections are subject to manipulation, 
political bargaining transpires, promises of 
patronage are made, and other undemocratic 
practices are engaged in. The remedy for such 
evils as have shown themselves does not lie in a 
reduction of popular participation. It does lie in 
the truthfulness, honesty, sincerity, and integrity 
of candidates for board membership. Knowing 
the truth, the people must be trusted with the 
welfare of their own children. 


OME administrators feel that drastic cutting 

of the number of elected representatives of 
the people would make control and domination 
of the school board all too easy. Small boards 
with frequent changes in membership lend them- 
selves to political maneuvering. Powerful inter- 
ests and active minorities are tempted to use 
their influence. Such conditions are conducive to 
manipulation and do much to destroy the sta- 
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bility of boards, thereby disturbing the con- 
tinuity of educational policies and affecting the 
welfare of our schools. 

Granting that some means can be found for 
guaranteeing that the people of a larger unit 
will have the control of the schools in their 
hands, the plan for enlarging the local unit of 
control has virtues. An improved educational 
opportunity for children, improvement in organi- 
zation and administration, provision of specialized 
services, and a stabilizing and broadening effect 
upon the tax base should accompany the larger 
unit. Let us co-operatively work to present such 
a plan to the next legislature as will increase the 
democracy of control and improve the educa- 
tional offering in an efficient way. 

No consideration of the problem of enlarged 
units of administration is complete without a 
study of the problem of democratic control. Per- 
haps the solution lies in a larger board, longer 
terms of office, and proper distribution of repre- 
sentation throughout the geography, population, 
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and interests of the district. At least nothing 
is to be gained by rushing in with incomplete 
plans for expanding local units. Previously pro- 
posed plans have neglected an important phase 
of the problem. 


* * * 


A Convention Near the Stars 


SSOCIATION of Colleges and Universities of 

the Pacific Southwest recently held its 14th 
annual meeting at Mount Wilson Observatory 
near Los Angeles. Meetings were held at the 
Hotel Mount Wilson and in the astronomical 
museum and observatory. 


Officers for 1934-35 were elected as follows: 
President, Ernest James Jaqua, Scripps College; 
lst Vice-President, Robert A. Millikan, California 
Institute of Technology; 2nd Vice-President, 
Emory S. Bogardus, U. S. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Charles T. Fitts, Pomona College. 

Executive Committee: Merton E. 
L. A.; Ellis M. Studebaker, 
Clarence H. Thurber, University of Redlands; 
F. W. Hodge, Southwest Museum; Marjorie 
Walker, Whittier College. 


Bil, Uv. C. 
La Verne College; 


Our Children Use Notebooks 


M. G. Crumpsy, Assistant Professor of Education 
State Teachers College, San Jose 


GREAT help to a student is a notebook in which he jots down his own particular 
errors, and spends time in systematically reviewing his mistakes. 
The teacher’s first problem is to get the pupil to feel the need of such a book. 


To do this, the teacher might present to her class some such questions as the following: 
“What good does it do John to play our arithmetic game with us since he is dropped out 
when he misses a combination?” “Is anything done to help him remember the bad 
grammatical error he made when he gave us his oral book report?” 


The children will be much more interested in the book if they plan it—its size, cover, 
title, and table of contents. The latter would probably include words which had been 
mispronounced, the correct form of grammatical errors which had been made, new words 
the child especially wished to remember, facts that interested him very much, and the 
like. The child can easily be led to see that it would not be practical to write down every 
error, but only the most outstanding ones. 


Planning for carrying on the activity in studying and testing on one’s individual mis- 
takes is the next step. The books could be studied during moments of leisure time. About 
15 minutes daily could be devoted to testing each other, or a longer time which came less 
frequently might be preferable. During the period the teacher could go among her group 


giving needed help. 


HROUGH a discussion the children should be lead to see the approximate number 
of times an error should be checked, and the advisability in having this done in 
lengthening intervals of time. 


Since the children proposed this activity, the Law of Readiness has been utilized. It 
is obvious that the Law of Exercise has been applied. The Law of Effect has been put 
to use since the enterprise is a happy, social one planned by the children, and in which 
a feeling of success comes as each child masters his own peculiar difficulties. 
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Students Summer Plans 


Need Seen for Parent and Teacher Guidance 


LeNEL SHuCK, Supervisor of Instrumental 
Student Teaching, Fresno State Teachers College 


AVING observed a growing interest among 

members of his Junior High School 
orchestra regarding a desire for definite plans for 
summer activities, has led the writer to compile 
the following statistics which may prove to be 
of interest to teachers and parents. This topic, 
which arose during a regular rehearsal of the 
orchestra, gave the music class an opportunity 
to be of service in leisure time guidance of 
pupils in accordance with the well integrated 
plan of education of the Fresno City Schools. 


At this time during the school year, frequent 
opportunities present themselves for teachers 
and parents to assist these adolescents in deter- 
mining a definite program for the three long 
months of summer vacation. To avail oneself of 
this opportunity is to foster an act of consider- 
able service to the community as well as to the 
individual pupil. This is particularly true in the 
crowded cities where opportunities for worth- 
while use of leisure time are a problem during 
the summer. 


Below are the results of a portion of two 
school periods devoted to this subject. The data 
were compiled from the discussions carried out 
under pupil leadership. 


I 


A. 25 pupils to spend majority of vacation in 
Fresno. 
B. 8 pupils to spend majority of vacation away 
from Fresno. 
1. 7in the mountains 
2. lat the seashore 


Cc. 5 were undecided. 


II 


Activities of pupils remaining in 

A. 12 pupils to work on an 
hours plus, daily. 

B. 13 completely at leisure. 


Note: Working on a basis of 2% hours aver- 
age work for all 25 pupils, suggestions and dis- 
cussions took place in regard to worthwhile use 
of leisure time. It was decided that 3% hours 
of planned activity should be added to the aver- 
age working time of 2% hours. 


III 


The following data was brought to light: 

A. 19 library cards that could be used during 
the summer were located. 

Note: 
given: 

1. Procedure in obtaining card 


Fresno: 
average of 4% 


There the following instructions were 
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2. How to take out books for a summer vaca- 
tion. 
3. How to care for and transport books. 
4. Location of libraries. 
5. Consideration was given to value of having 
good reading material for summer leisure time. 
B. The following hobbies were discovered: 
(giving opportunity for others to choose or at 
least think of the subject.) 
Hours Hobby 
2 sewing and cooking 
4 museum 
1% carving 
% stamps 
% stamps 
stamps 
stamps 
electricity 
woodwork 
stamps 
2 cacti 
1% plant life 
Note: Four of the 
and 15 were boys. 
Cc. Supervised bicycle tours. 
Average length—(days) 
2 Note: It was interesting to discover 
1 that many of these would be repeated 
at various intervals during the sum- 
mer. 


9 


above were girl projects 


— 


Most of the supervision is to be done 
by Boy Scout advisors. 


ee ORM RH Re ee 


D. 14 pupils to attend boys or girls two-week 
outings. : 

E. It was also suggested by a pupil that an 
orchestra be started which would be conducted 
by a student teacher whose plans are to remain 
in Fresno during the summer and whose desire 
is to receive further experience in teaching. The 
orchestra wished to meet once or twice weekly. 
This suggestion was tabled until the matter could 
be taken up with Mr. Schlein, the principal of 
Alexander Hamilton Junior High School. 
his acquiescence was received. 


‘Iv 
The following distribution of time was decided 
upon by the pupils: 
(average daily 

¥% hour for music practice. 

% hour for Boy Scout work. 

% on supervised playground (probably one 
hour and (forty-five minutes 
weekly). 
hours on hobby 
hour reading worthwhile books. 


Vv 


. 
At a second meeting the subject “Worthy 


Home Membership” was mentioned. This led to 
an interesting discussion from which the follow- 
ing results were derived in regards to the num- 
ber of hours daily they plan to work at 
during the summer. 
Boys Girls 
26 Number of responses 8 

One hour and seven minutes—average time— 

one hour and thirty-five minutes. 


Later 


once 


home 
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English Composition Projects 
In Junior and Senior High Schools 


Clarence R. Bergland, A. M., University of 
Southern California; from a thesis investigation 
presented to University of Southern California. 


O ascertain the extent of project teaching, 
‘i= investigation consisted of a library can- 
vass of the professional literature pertaining to 
the subject, and personal contacts with English 
teachers in junior and senior high schools. 

The project method carries with it a very 
definite purpose to stimulate interest in composi- 
tion work, both oral and written, growing out 
of everyday activities at home, at school, or on 
the playground. The project method is to give 
students the command of the art of expression 
in speech and writing through practice in the 
organization of ideas. The materials come from 
the suggestions of the students and arise from 
such natural situations in which the student 
normally engages in everyday life. 

Each new project is to come from the fresh 
experiences of the students, and to be a live and 
worthwhile contribution of the class to do some 
clear thinking. The students are to read freely 
and in accordance with the motives, purposes, 
and procedures of out-of-door life—to be encour- 
aged to sample many fields, and out of the read- 
ing experiences may be derived subject materials 
for the composition projects. These may be 
variable so that there will be individual, group, 
or combination of groups working on one, or 
the same project. 


It is advantageous to have different group or 
individual projects to afford comparison and to 
encourage renewed interest growing out of a 
competitive basis of putting out the best finished 


product that is possible. Not for the sake of 
competition alone, but a variety of projects helps 
to build up standards by which to judge future 
work. 

It is hoped that in the reading and discussion 
of all subjects the students will not only con- 
sider the mechanics of putting the project to- 
gether, but rather the thought processes involved 
that must grow out of careful reading and an 
observing mind. The project method stresses 
clear thinking through proper motivation of the 
student’s fund of experience; from their creative 
imagination, and from the incidents and stories 
which they have read or heard. 


The English composition project aims to aid 
the student to develop a logical sequence of ideas 
and thoughts; to be accurate and orderly; to 


avoid slovenly diction and harsh speech; to 
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develop a knowledge of, and a facility to say a 
simple thing in a simple way; to recognize in- 
correct speech and writing; to ask and answer 
questions intelligently; to develop originality, 
imagination, and ideas; to be observing, and 
lastly, to be alert and interested in important 
affairs of the home, church, school, and com- 
munity in which you live. 

The presentation of subject-matter or the 
staging of a situation which results in activity is 
one of the most significant contributions of the 
project method. The project must be understood 
to include a problem which requires thought and 
reasoning for its solution. The project provides 
for the natural setting of situations which means 
that the solutions undertaken in school are no 
different because they are school problems than 
they would be were they to come up in life out- 
side of school. 

The attitudes of experts in the field are con- 
sistent and cognizant of the fundamental aims 
and purposes of composition as included in the 
project method of teaching. They recognize that 
the project must come from the fresh experience 
of the students, and that it is a process of think- 
ing straight and thinking through. Acquisition 
and organization of ideas are of primary impor- 
tance in composition work. One of the chief 
values of the project method is that students 
forget all formality and release their power to 
speak and write which is often inhibited by the 
ordinary oral and written assignment. All the 
educators who have studied the project method, 
in one field or another, support the idea that 
it fulfills the principal aims and objectives of 
instruction in English. 


Project Titles 


South America 
Mines and Mining 
Famous Societies 
Glass 
Parks and Gardens 
Eleventh Grade 
Books 
Architecture and 
Buildings 
Cities 
League of Nations 
Schools 
Famous Plays (Drama) 
Twelfth Grade 
Money 
Making a Living 
The American 
Government 
Great Religions 
Great Biographies 
Great Novels 
Great Poets 
Famous Essays 


Seventh Grade 
Exploration 
Aviation 
Primitive Life 
Newspapers 

Eighth Grade 
Famous Men 
Famous Women 
Flags 
Trains and Railways 
Telescopes 
Microscopes 
Sea Life 

Ninth Grade 
Radio 
Customs 
Textiles 
Scientific Discoveries 
Printing and 

Bookmaking 
Lakes 

Tenth Grade 
Transportation 


The project titles suggested above are not 
restricted to any particular grade. 
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The Constitutional Fixed Charges for Education 
Must Be Preserved 


Dr. E-mer H. Starrevsacu, C. T. A. Director of Research 


HE Constitution of California is the fundamental law of the State. All other state 
laws are based upon the State Constitution, and no law may conflict with it. It is 
subject to change only by vote of the people of the state. 

A proposed change in the constitution can be placed upon the ballot by one of two 


methods: 1. By a two-thirds vote of both houses of the state legislature. 2. By an 
initiative petition. 


The Constitution Guarantees Rights to Citizens 


The purpose of the constitution is to guarantee to the people that their rights as 
citizens shall be preserved. It guarantees religious freedom, trial by jury, free speech, free- 
dom of the press, the right to vote, and other rights. It guarantees, in short, that a demo- 
cratic form of government shall be maintained, and that the rights of the people shall not 
be abolished nor infringed upon either by powerful private individuals, or through misuse 
of powers or neglect of duty by legislative, executive or judicial authorities. 


The Constitution Guarantees That Schools Shall Be Maintained for All Children 


The words of the opening paragraph of Article IX of the California Constitution 
declare that, “A general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence” is “essential to the preser- 
vation of the rights and liberties of the people.” 


For this reason the constitution states that education shall be furnished free to all the 
children of the state. 


The California Constitution Guarantees State Funds for the Support of Schools 


In the general election of 1920 the people of California voted into the constitution 
provisions requiring both state and county financial aid to the school districts. This con- 
stitutional amendment was considered necessary for the reason that both the state legisla- 
ture and the county governments had proved indifferent to the educational and financial 
needs of the districts. Many districts were too poor financially to support good schools 
without financial assistance. 

The amendment adopted by the people in 1920 provided for aid to the districts as 
follows: 


Annual State aid: 

For elementary schools—$30 per pupil in average daily attendance. 
For high schools—$30 per pupil in average daily attendance. 

Annual County aid: 

For elementary schools—$30 per pupil in average daily attendance. 
For high schools—$60 per pupil in average daily attendance. 

In 1933, to relieve real and personal property of excessive tax burdens, the people 
changed these constitutional requirements. At present the constitution requires state aid 
equal in amount to that received from both state and counties under the 1920 amendment. 

The present constitutional guarantees are: 

Annual State aid: 

To elementary schools—$60 per pupil in average daily attendance. 
lo high schools—$90 per pupil in average daily attendance. 


Local Districts Pay the Rest of the Costs 
Present state aid pays a little more than half the cost of education in the districts. The 


rest of the costs fall upon the districts. Thus the owners of real and personal property pay 
almost half the present costs of public schools. 
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State Funds Are Not Derived From Property Taxes 


At present the state government does not levy a tax on real or personal property. The 
state’s general fund is derived from: many sources, the most important being, sales tax, 
gross receipts taxes on certain public service corporations, franchise taxes, and inheritance 
taxes. Thus state aid for schools does not come out of the pockets of local property 
owners. 


The only sources of school support, other than the aid received from the state, is the 
district tax on real and personal property. 


The Move to Abolish Constitutional Fixed Charges for Schools 


The educational guarantees voted into the constitution by the people have never had the 
approval of those individuals and groups who pay large amounts in taxes to the state 
government. During recent years the attack upon the constitutional guaranties has been 
especially bitter. The stated reason for this attack is that “economy” is necessary. 


Reductions in State Aid Mean Heavier Tax Burdens for the School Districts 
At present the state and districts pay the costs of public schools. If state aid is reduced 
or abolished, the school districts will have to add to their present tax burdens. 


Wiping Out the Constitutional Guaranties Would Be Disasterous to the Schools 


Without the constitutional fixed charges, the state would not be compelled to give 
any support to the schools. The legislature would certainly greatly reduce the amount 
now required, and possibly refuse to give anything at all. 

Without state aid, the educational program of California would be wrecked. 
Some of the immediate effects would be: 


1. At least 1200 elementary school districts would be unable to maintain 
any school. 

2. An additional 1000 elementary school districts would be unable to 
maintain schools for more than four months. 

3. At least one-half of the high schools of the state would either remain 
closed, or else keep open less than four months. 

4. At least 50,000 California boys and girls would be denied schooling 
entirely. 

5. An additional 300,000 boys and girls would find it impossible to attend 
school more than four months. 

6. The rest, approximately 750,000 California boys and girls, would have 
their present educational opportunities reduced by 50% or more. 

7. More than 300,000 individuals now benefitting by adult education 
would be denied opportunities for such benefits. 


The Schools Thrown Into Politics 


Of course the parents and public-spirited citizens of the state will never permit our 
schools to be wrecked entirely. They will find it necessary, however, to put political 
pressure on every legislature to insure even meager support for the schools. As a result 
the schools would be thrown into the turmoil of state politics, and the rights of boys and 
girls made subject to political bartering. 


Keep All Our Boys and Girls in School. 

Keep Our Educational Program the Best in the Land. 

Keep Our Schools Out of Politics. 

Keep Down Property Taxes. 

Make Wealth and Privilege Continue to Help Pay for Public Education. 

Do all of these by Preserving the Constitutional Guarantees for the Sup- 
port of Schools. 
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Journalism and Self-Expression 


HassieE Louise Butts 
Rio Vista Schools, Solano County 


OURNALISM in the elementary school 

offers excellent motivation for developing 
superior products of self-expression, the most 
important aim of all English teaching. This 
motivation may be secured through any of the 
following methods: 


1. Publishing of student written stories and 
items of school interest in a special column of 
the local newspaper; 

2. Mimeographing a student edited paper: 

3. Reading student writings aloud at weekly 
assemblies or as part of a regular program of a 
literary or journalistic society; 

4, Posting of typewritten copies of student 
articles on the school bulletin board; 


5. Publishing an independent school news- 
paper. 
The school newspaper, mimeographed or 


otherwise, and co-operation with the local press 
are recommended above the other methods. If the 
paper is mimeographed, the publication should 
follow all regulations of a real printed newspa- 
per in every respect including those of make-up 
and preparation of articles. 

With the desire for improved products of self- 
expression established in the classroom, an op- 
portunity for instruction in the necessary funda- 
mental elements of grammar and composition 
becomes a natural outgrowth of the English 
program. Good writing becomes a prize sought 
after. Soundness of idea and deftness of phrasing 
is the journalistic goal, which goal can only be 
reached with grammatical correctness. The 
pupils soon realize this in the journalism class 
after several stories have been rejected because 
of incorrect construction. Editing and re-writing 
of stories furnish an ideal means of re-teaching 
and mastering of composition mistakes. Faced 
with this situation, the pupils apply themselves 
with a passion toward the mastery of those 
obstacles which, commonly known as gram- 
matical errors, had presented such unmountable 
barriers. 

Children, as well as grown-ups, like to see 
their own names and those of their friends in 
print, which fact sets a new value for the pupil 
on the preparation of themes. The practical 
application of “subjects, predicates, objects, 
tense, and punctuation” is realized by the pupils. 
Accuracy, brevity, and clearness—the require- 
ments of all good news stories—become the 
classroom watchwords. The “Who, What, 
Where, When, and Why” of the newspaper lead- 
paragraph present the new modern treatment of 
the former composition “bug-a-boos.” 
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C. T. A. Honor Records for 1935 
Roy W. CLoup 


ONZALES UNION High School in 

Monterey County, Fred A. Kelly, prin- 
cipal, is the first school in the state to send in 
(June 6) its full 100% enrollment in California 
Teachers Association for 1935. Mr. Kelly has 
made a practice of enrolling his school 100% for 
several years and takes a very just pride in being 
the first to so enroll. 


The first elementary school in California to 
enroll 100% is Ukiah Elementary School; prin- 
cipal R. R. Wilson. It is extremely heartening 
to those in charge of C. T. A. affairs to have 
principals take the interest that Mr. Kelly and 
Mr. Wilson have shown. 


* * * 


California School Costs 
Are Only 18.4% of Total State Expenditures 


NITED STATES Bureau of Census re- 
cently reported its survey of governmental 
costs in California and its political subdivisions. 


The census findings showed an aggregate ex- 
penditure of $671,980,753. The expenditures of 
the school districts of California amounted to 
$124,110,520. This is 18.4% of the total expen- 
ditures. 


In other words, total school costs of California 
during the last fiscal year were only 18.4% of 
total governmental costs. 


This is authentic refutal of the garbled figures 
issued by propagandizing enemies of the public 
schools to the effect that the public schools ab- 
sorbed from 35% to 60% of the total costs of 
state government and its political subdivisions. 


* * * 


The American Penman Celebrates 


HE American Penman, venerable and interna- 

tionally-known journal of handwriting, re- 
cently celebrated its fiftieth birthday by a very 
beautiful and interesting fiftieth anniversary 
number. The American Penman was established 
in April, 1884, by Austin Norman Palmer, author 
of the Palmer Method of Business Writing, and 
was under his continuous editorship for 43 years. 


More than any other single influence, this 
magazine helped to develop in the minds of 
educators an appreciation of the importance of 
adequate instruction in handwriting in the ele- 
mentary and business schools of the country. 
Through it, too, teachers and supervisors of 
handwriting have been able to develop the 


techniques and philosophy of their subject and 
to bring inspiration and encouragement to their 
pupils. 
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Helen Shearer Craig 


Versa Lunpy, Bakersfield 


RS. HELEN SHEARER CRAIG has 

been connected with the Kern County 
Union High School of Bakersfield for 36 years. 
There were only 4 teachers besides herself when 
she first came, and now there are 132 teachers. 
And among them all, the little white-haired lady 
with the bright blue eyes fills a unique place as 
Librarian. 


Mrs. Helen Shearer Craig was born in San 
Francisco. Her grandfather came to California 
in 1852 from New York State, and her father 
came two years later. The Shearer family moved 
to Oakland. She was educated in Oakland and 
3erkeley—three years at a French Cosmopolitan 
School, two years at Irving Grammar School, 
and three years at Oakland High School. She 
graduated from the University of California in 
1885 with a B. L. degree. She taught at Berkeley 
High School as substitute in 1886 and in a dis- 
trict primary in Los Angeles County in 1887. 


Helen Shearer was married to Maxwell Craig 
(now deceased) in 1888. She has two sons, both 
living, one in San Francisco, and one in Bakers- 
field. In the early nineties she became prin- 
cipal of a district grammar school in Los An- 
geles County, and held this position four years. 
From 1897 to 1898 she took a graduate course at 
the University with English and Latin majors; 
then she came to Kern County as teacher of 
English and Latin. These subjects she taught 
for 27 years. For the past 9 years she has pre- 
sided with smiling dignity at the High School 
library. 


We Mid-Victorians 


When told that this little sketch was being 
prepared, she was very positive in her disap- 
proval. There were so many other teachers in 
the high school so much more deserving of such 
consideration; besides, she did not care for such 
publicity. But with her usual graciousness she 
finally consented. “We mid- Victorians have 
ideas that are out of place in this Twentieth 
Century, as I am often reminded,” she said. 


Mrs. Craig has had the interesting experience 
of noting all the increasing changes and im- 
provements that have taken place around the 
campus in 36 years. In those earlier years there 
were no athletics or activities of any kind. 
Whether or not this had an effect on the 


scholastic standing, Mrs. Craig is uncertain, but 
she is positive that there was more studying 
done then than there is now. 
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The library, which was nothing to speak of 
30 years ago, is now one of which students may 
be justly proud. It began with a donation from 
the private library of Mr. Goodyear, a former 
principal. The gift contained volumes of English 
Classics such as Bacon’s Essays, Macaulay’s 
Essays, works of the English poets, and trans- 
lations from Greek and Latin Classics including 
Herodotus. These are still in the library. 


Our librarian remembers all these things with- 
out having to consult diaries or struggle with 
memory. She speaks of them as if they had 
happened day before yesterday and not in a 
period concerning which some of us are a trifle 
hazy. Her answers are so prompt and decisive 
that it seems she must have memorized them. 


A Modest Lady 


Although the lady is extremely modest and 
refuses to reveal many facts about her life, one 
may see for himself the unmistakable signs of a 
trained well-controlled mind and a taste for the 
finer things which life offers to searchers. She 
remembers her French, can answer almost any 
question, and has no particular hobbies other 
than books. In books her preferences are for 
Shakespeare’s plays, Bacon’s Essays, and Plato 
and Aristotle. Efficient though Mrs. Craig is, 
she is the type one involuntarily looks for when 
he enters a dignified old parlor of high ceilings 
and Victorian furniture. 


Truth 


Haze, M. WoopruFF 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Los Angeles 


Ou Truth is a mountain, majestic and grand 

One side faces the ocean and the other the 
desert sand. 

On the ocean side are the trees, majestic and tall, 

And the grassy glades, where the meadow-larks 
call. 

On the desert side are the slopes so steep, 

And the rocks, forbidding and bare, and the 
canyons so deep. 


Yet one on the shore and one on the plain, 
Each disdaining the view of the other as vain, 
Through toil and sorrow and joy and pain, 
May the summit of vision attain; 

On the heights may clasp hand with hand, 

And know that when on the summit they stand 
All Truth is one, majestic and grand. 
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Our Movie-Made Children 


Race V. Cutiip, Garvey School, Wilmar 


HIS volume anticipates very shortly the 
ates when the moving-picture producers 
are being forced by public opinion to raise the 
moral and ethical standards of their productions. 


“Movie-Made Children” (Macmillan Company), 
based on scientific data, strengthens the case of 
popular censorship against poor quality pictures. 
Henry James Forman has interpreted the re- 
search work performed by the Payne Fund for 
the benefit of the American youth in this im- 
partial summary for the public. 

Twelve independent investigations were made 
along different lines to discover the effect of 
motion-pictures on the knowledge, emotions, 
conduct, and health of the growing child. For- 
man devotes a chapter to each of these factors 
along with the methods and examples of scien- 
tific tests made. 

When it is known that 11,000,000 children un- 
der 13 years of age attend the theater weekly and 
that 52% of even the youngest retain what an 
adult sees, the importance of the motion-picture 
as an institution of visual education is a natural 
conclusion. 

Dr. Edgar Dale examined 1500 feature pic- 
tures and found crime and sex problems prev- 
alent in a vast majority of them. Such distortion 
gives a child an unbalanced idea of reality and 
confuses him in his attempt at adjustment in his 
home, school and community. 


Interesting, original work was done in regard 
to the physical effects on children, particularly 
by the electrically-operated hypnograph while 
the child slept. The actual measurements of a 
youth’s restlessness or fatigue resulting from 
viewing motion pictures was determined. It was 
found that there was a close correlation between 
the effects on emotions and sleep. Many enlight- 
ening facts are noted in regard to the intensity 
of the child’s reactions. For example, children 
show two or three times as much excitement as 
adults in the same situation and under the same 
conditions. 

From the detailed surveys of these men, over 
a long period of time, a fairly accurate picture 
is obtained by the reader of the child’s changing 
attitudes, ideas of conduct and the values of life, 
either good or bad, in accordance with the types 
of pictures that make up an essential element of 
his educational and cultural background. 


Through the absence of all prejudices, either 
especially for or against the motion-picture, For- 
man has presented his material in a most con- 
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vincing manner. His concern is for the growing 
character of the child during his formative years. 
This brief quotation states the problem suc- 
cinctly: “So far as concerns adults, they are their 
own masters to choose as they wish. Children, 
however, are another matter. They deserve to be 
imbued with the best ideals that 
affords.” 


civilization 


California History Visualized 


Mrs. Turrza I. Grote, Teacher 
Phineas Banning High School, Wilmington 


HE pupils of Miss Humphreys A4 class in 

Fries Avenue School, Wilmington, had a 
series of Sunday afternoon visits to points of 
historic interest in and near Los Angeles. 


The first trip was to the Southwest Museum, 
where numerous Indian relics were seen, and 
Casa Adobe, which was constructed to represent 
an early Spanish style home. Many of the old 
furnishings were on display in the rooms. 

The trip was to the Los Angeles 


County Museum, where the class viewed the 
many exhibits. 


second 


The third trip was to San Gabriel, where a 
guide took the party through the mission on 
Palm Sunday. Church services are still held 
there and the old bells rung for them. A few 
went to Pasadena, where they found the old 
grist mill, which has been transformed into an 
artistic home. 

Olvera Street, with its colorful stalls of gayly 
decorated pottery, baskets, candies, etc., was a 
peep into Old Mexico. The Plaza Church and 
the Old Plaza nearby were equally attractive. 

The Banning Home in Banning Park, Wilm- 
ington, was open for visitors during the bloom- 
ing of the wisteria vine. The tall rooms with 
their old furniture and fireplaces, and the barn 
with the carriages were delightful reminders of 
the early days. 

The last trip was a visit to La Brea Pits in 
Hancock Park, from which many prehistoric 
animals bones have been excavated. This was 
followed by a stop at Fremont Park, where some 
of the boys dramatized Fremont’s signing the 
peace treaty with Pico. A picnic was held in 
Memory Gardens, San Fernando. A_ guide 
escorted the party through the old mission and 
showed them the adobe church ruins. Then they 
visited the General Andres Pico ranch home, 
which has been restored by Mr. Harrington, the 
present owner. The parents, as well as the 


pupils, have enjoyed this study of California 
history. 
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Advertisement 


Call for Bids for Textbook Material in 
Reading for the Sixth Grade 


The 
hereby 
before 
of the 


State Board of Education of California 
invites sealed bids or proposals on or 
September 4, 1934, for the sale, or lease 
right to publish and distribute, in Cali- 
fornia, textbook material in reading for pupils 
in the sixth grade of the public schools of the 
State of California. 


Manuscripts or sample books of the above 
material should be submitted to the Secretary of 
the Board, 511 Library and Courts Building, 
Sacramento, California, not later than Septem- 
ber 4, 1934. Each proposal or bid must be en- 
closed in a separate sealed envelope addressed 
to the Secretary of the Board, marked, “Bids 
for textbooks in reading for the sixth grade,” and 
must be submitted on or before the hour of 5:00 
p. m. of September 4, 1934. 


Additional information concerning the nature 
»f bids or proposals, and the nature of textbooks, 
may be secured from the Secretary of the Board. 

State Board of Education 


VIERLING KERSEY, Secretary 


Sacramento, California 


June 1, 1934. 


Advertisement 


Call for Bids for Textbook Material in 
a. Spelling for the Elementary Grades 
b. Handwriting for the Elementary 
Grades 


The State Board of Education 


of California 


hereby invites sealed bids or proposals on or 
before September 4, 1934, for the sale, or lease 


of the right to publish and distribute, in Cali- 
fornia, textbook material in the elementary 
grades of the public schools of the State of Cali- 
fornia as follows: (a) Spelling; (b) Handwriting. 

Manuscripts or sample books of the above 
material should be submitted to the Secretary of 
the Board, 511 Library and Courts Building, 
Sacramento, California, not later than September 
4, 1934. Each proposal or bid must be enclosed 
in a separate sealed envelope addressed to the 
Secretary of the Board, marked, “Bids for text- 
books in spelling for the elementary grades” or 
“Bids for textbooks in handwriting for the ele- 
mentary grades,” and must be submitted on or 
before the hour of 5:00 p. m. of September 4, 1934. 

Additional information concerning the nature 
of bids or proposals, and the nature of text- 
books, may be secured from the Secretary of the 
Board. 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
VIERLING KERSEY, Secretary 

Sacramento, California 
July 1, 1934. 
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More Schoolbooks Needed 


Graphs courtesy of D. W. Kitzmiller of Scott, 
Foresman and Company, educational publishers 









































In arriving at the figures showing the propor- 
tion of the taxpayer's dollar which is spent for 
education, the relationship was taken between 
the total cost of federal, state, and local govern- 
ments for the years shown, as given by the 
National Industrial Conference Board and the 
United States Bureau of Census (published in the 
Daily News Almanac) and the figures showing 


Proportion of the Taxpayer’s Dollar Which is 
Spent for Education 


oe 


1922 1930 





1890 


Proportion of the Educational Dollar Spent 


for Schoolbooks 


1928 1934 





1913 


the total cost of 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Almanac). The results as shown 
cular diagrams are almost 
which were published in 
January 7, 1933. 

The basis for the chart entitled “Proportion of 
Educational Dollar Spent for Schoolbooks” is as 
follows: 1. for 1913 and 1928, a letter from L. A. 
Kalbach, Chief Clerk of the Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Interior. 2. the estimate 
given for 1933 and 1934 was based on the sur- 
vey conducted by the N. E. A. Department of 
Research entitled “Schoolbooks and Supplies: 
Recent Trends in Expenditures and Policies,” 
circular No. 2, 1934, published February, 1934. 


the 
(Daily News 
on these cir- 
identical with those 
Bradstreet’s Weekly, 


schools as shown by 


* * * 


Samuel Henry Thompson, Superintendent of 
Schools at Whittier, has retired from active serv- 
ice and Will E. Wiley, Superintendent of Schools 
at Lodi, has accepted appointment to the Whit- 
tier position. 


G. P. Morgan, Tuolumne County Superintendent 
of Schools and dean of California school super- 
intendents, recently was honored by the Lions 
Club of Sonora by a great community dinner, 
attended by hundreds of his friends and well- 
wishers. 
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For Better Penmanship 
Leta McCoy, Garfield School, San Diego 


ORMAL drill in the writing period is not 

always carried out in detail in every class- 
room. In order to secure maximum results 
under less formal procedure the following plan 
has been used with some success in combination 
with spelling. About twenty minutes a day was 
given to the two subjects. 


Each child has the plan well in mind and his 
attention is constantly directed to specific items 
of the plan in connection with all written work. 
A mimeographed copy of the following check 
list is attached to the inside cover of the writing 
compendium. 


My Check List 


Child’s Name Date 
WANT to Writing 
with a pen is fun. Using a pen every day is 

the only way to learn. If I can remember to 

use all I know about writing every time I write 
it will help me to improve more than anything 
else. I am trying to remember: 

I. Position 

A. Body 

feet 

hips 

elbows 

arms 

. hands 

B. Paper (Slant and move paper as I write) 
Cc. Pen (“A good soldier’) 

II. Form (shape of each letter) 

III. Size (even) 

IV. Pressure (let the pen glide) 

V. Spacing (swing up at the end of each word) 

VI. Capitals (study the Writing Compendium) 

VII. Practice (“Not how much but how good’) 


improve my writing. 


om CO DS 


2 instruction is given on the Letter 
Forms as follows: 
A. Letter forms based on initial stroke 
1, oval—o, c, a, d, g, a. 
2. curve-over—m, n, V, X, y, Z. 
3. loop—e, 1, h, b, k, f. 
4. swing-up—i, j, p, r, s, t, u, w. 
B. Attention on size 
1. tall letters—b, d, f, h, k, 1, t. 
2. below line—f, 2g, j, p, a, y, z. 
3. half space—a, c, e, i, m, n, 0, r, Ss, u, Vv, W 
and—b, d, g, h, j, k, p, a, y, z. 
C. Special characteristics 








1. all loop letters—b, e, f, g, h, 3, k, 1, p, q, y, z. 
2. straight line—d, t,. 

3. close—a, d,. 2, q, o. 

4. retrace—v, b, w (retrace last stroke). 

5. parallel sides—b, h, k, m, n, r, u, v, w, y. 

6. watch slant of g; cross t; dot i and j. 
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Fricke Again Selling School Equipment 


J. W. Fricke & Co. announce to their many 
friends among the educational public that they 
are again in position to render service to those 
who are interested in school equipment. They 
represent the wellknown house of Peabody Seat- 
ing Company, manufacturers of school desks, 
assembly seating, etc., and guaranteed line of 
Rowles blackboards, including stone slate, duro- 
plate and permaroc. Offices and salesroom are 
located at 420 Market Street, San Francisco. 


* * * 


Bay Section Honor Schools 


ISTED below are additional 100% schools in 
the Bay Section from February 26 to May 11, 
1934: 
Alameda County: 
Palomares. 


Antone, Mission San Jose, 
Contra Costa County: Knightsen, Peres. 

San Joaquin County: Burwood, Calla, Delphi, 
Elkhorn, Glenwood, Lafayette, Lammersville, 
Live Oak, Ray, River, E'verett, Lathrop, Lind- 
bergh School—Manteca. 





San Mateo 
and Hoover. 

Santa Clara County: 
Machado and Rucker. 


County: Burlingame — McKinley 


Cambrian, Harney, 


Sonoma County: Creighton Ridge, Dirigo, Joy, 
Liberty, Santa Rosa and Spring Hill. 

Alameda City: Haight. 

Berkeley: E’'merson, Jefferson and Washington. 

Vallejo: McKinley. 

Oakland: Luther Burbank, Emerson, Garfield 
Junior High School, Lowell Junior High, Melrose, 
Detention Home, Lincoln, Golden Gate and Pres- 
cott: Junior Highs, Rockridge, Prescott Elemen- 
tary, Sherman, Washington and Woodrow Wil- 
son Junior High.—E. G. Gridley, Secretary, C.T.A. 
Bay Section. 


Schools and the Crisis 


HIS bulletin of 48 pages by Rex David is 
‘aes as “a guide to American educa- 
tion today for students, teachers and parents. It 
is a compact authoritative story of the schools 
in the crisis, a handbook of important facts, and 
a manual for action.” 


Issued under the auspices of the Teachers Re- 
search Council, Room 634, 80 East 11th Street, 
New York City; single copies, 10 cents; 12 for 
$1.00; it is No. 39 in a series of pamphlets pre- 
pared under the direction of Labor Research 
Association and published by International 
Pamphlets, 799 Broadway, New York City. 


The booklet describes the catastrophic decline 
of education in the United States under the 


attacks of the traditional enemies of the schools. 
It presents a vigorous tested program for self- 
defense by teachers, children, and parents. 
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BY SUBSCRI 


er INSTRUCT OR 


PRICE WILL ADVANCE 


The Leading Classroom Magazine 
tor GRADE TEACHERS 


The INSTRUCTOR has more subscribers than 
any other classroom magazine. Its great popu- 
larity is due to the fact that teachers have 
found it the most helpful magazine of its kind. 
For 1934-35 The INSTRUCTOR will be better and 
more helpful than ever before. New features will 
be added and a greater amount and variety of 
material will be supplied. Subscribe NOW for 
one or two years at present low prices. Include 
the new Instructor Yearbook. Pay later if more 
convenient. Use order blank below—mail today. 


You will like The INSTRUCTOR because: 


@ IT is delivered early—each issue in your 
hands by the middle of the preceding month. 

@ IT presents the newest and best teaching helps 
and materials originated by successful classroom 
teachers and leaders in elementary education. 


@ IT has fully 50% more space devoted to teach- 
ing material than any other teachers’ magazine. 


@ IT supplies only material of the most practi- 
cal, usable character—lesson plans, projects, units 
of work, tests of all kinds, stories, pictures, seat- 
work, songs, games, things to do and make, etc. 

@ IT provides a large amount of art and hand- 
work material, including designs for posters, 
calendars, blackboard and window decorations, 
etc., and many reproductions of pupils’ work. 


@ IT furnishes ten large FULL-COLOR repro- 
ductions of famous paintings during the year with 
complete material for class study. 


@ IT has an eight-page Picture Section in each 
issue, presenting visual aids in geography, history, 
art, etc., for all grades. Several Full-Page Post- 
ers in Colors are included during the year. 

@ IT has several pages each month of program 
material, consisting of plays, recitations, songs, 
exercises, dances, rhythm band numbers, etc. 

@IT has helpful, informative departments: 
The Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club (with Club 
Exchange); Teacher Aids from the U. S. Govern- 
ment; Teacher’s Own Page; Answers to Queries; 
New Books; Travel (with $1,000 Prize Contest). 


@ IT is endorsed and recommended by superin- 
tendents, principals, heads of teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools, teachers of training classes, 
and educators generally. 





Good Only Until 


Money-Saving Club Offers 


November 10th 


The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00'a year) The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a ee 
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BING NOW jc 


(\ 
ESF 


NOV. IOTH( 


Until Nov. 10: 


FOR ONE 
YEAR 


FOR TWO 
YEARS 


After Nov. 10: 
$2.50 for ONE YEAR 
$4.00 for TWO YEARS 


b 


SAVE BY SUBSCRIBING NOW 
50 cts. ona 1 yr. Subscription 
$1.00 on a 2 yr. Subscription TEN ISSUES PER YEAR 

SEPTEMBER THpy JUNE 


Get The New 1934-35 
INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 


msrxteror | 
YEARBOOK 


1934 - 1935 


The 1934-1935 Instructor Yearbook 
(96 pages and cover, 7 x 10 inches in 
size) is filled with new, ready-to-use 
classroom material relating to the social 
studies—geography and _ history. The 
material is in the form of informational 
stories, tests, lesson plans, etc., and is 













alone, 50 cents. Add to any order which in- 
cludes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 cents. 






carefully arranged by grades. Seven 
double-page illustrations by Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland and Ralph Avery. Attractive 
and . —_— green 
bristo oa covers 
with design in colors. 
Price ‘of Yearbook ORDER 
Pay November 5th If More Convenient Mi 
S.E.N.—Sept. i iiaititatibicinn 193 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September 
issue, for () 1 year, $2.00; (1) 2 years, $3.00. (After Nov. 10, 
1934: 1 year $2.50; 2 years $4.00.) 

CJ Send me The 1934-35 Instructor Yearbook with the above 
for 25 cents additional. 
Also send me other magazines beginning with September, 


I iciiaiicentinnnticccnensioniigs 


Iam enclosing $- herewith. 


lagree to pay $_— not later than November 5, 1934. 


with The Pathfinder ($1.00) , $2.75 | with Child Lit 
with Nature Magazine ($3.06) 4.25 | with Ame can Chala a2: 00)°3:30 Ne ccs 
sie ccrate Piet Gee) S48 | cen Breueasty da os £48 
. .. PI i 
with Junior Home Mag.($1,00) 2-78 | with McCall's Mag. ° 433: » 3:70 St. or R. F. D._ » 
é 2.50) . 3.65 Wom.-Home Comp. $190) 00) 2:85 
NOTE: Wt The INSTRUCTOR ls desired for 2 yrs.. add $1. 00 to prices quoted. P.O. —— State 
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Protect 
those Books 


with 
GAYLORD BOOK LACQUER 


A 


books—makes 


new protective finish for 
covers waterproof 





and perspiration proof. Brushes on 
easily and dries quickly—is more 
transparent and more desirable 
than shellac. 

Gaylord Book Lacquer prevents 
wear on the covers, and thus gives 


books. 


their appearance too. Packaged 


in convenient cans. 
G) > pint .... $ .60 postage paid 
| pint. ... 1.00 “5 
$ 1.80 . 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
STOCKTON : CALIFORNIA 


ORDER 
TODAY 


longer life to Improves 
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SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


Our New and Timely Booklet 
“PROSPERITY SCHOOL CARNIVAL” 
Mailed FREE on Request. 

Also New Free Catalog—write 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 


Mention Box Hicuiranp Park Srtation—Depr. A 
this ad DE S§5 MOINES: OWA 





Books Received 


Early America, a History of the United States 
to 1789, by James A. Woodburn and Howard E. 
Hill. 475 pages, many illustrations and color 
plates. Longmans Green and Company. 

Strayer-Upton Practical Arithmetics; a three- 
book series, by George D. Strayer and Clifford 
B. Upton. American Book Company. 

Unit Mastery Mathematics; a_ three - book 
series by John C. Stone, Clifford N. Mills and 
Virgil S. Mallory. Benj. H. Sanborn and Com- 
pany. 

American Social Problems, by Walter G. 
Beach and Edward E. Walker. 400 pages. Stan- 
ford University Press. 

A First Book in Chemistry, by Robert H. 
Bradbury, third edition. 640 pages. many illus- 


trations. D. Appleton-Century Company. 
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First Year Algebra, by Herbert E. Hawkes, 
William A. Luby and Frank C. Teuton. 490 
pages. Ginn and Company. 


Plane Geometry, by Joseph P. McCormack, 
revised edition. 465 pages. D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 


Literature Old and New for Children; Mate- 
rials for a College Course, by Annie E. Moore. 
460 pages. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Latin for Today, Second Year Course, by 
Mason D. Gray and Thornton Jenkins, revised 
edition. 570 pages plus an appendix and vocabu- 


lary of 206 pages. Ginn and Company. 


The World Around Us. Book I of a survey 
of science series for junior high schools, by 
Samuel R. Powers, Elsie Flint Neuner and Her- 
bert B. Bruner. 490 pages. Ginn and Company. 


Reading Through Precis, by Mabel A. Bessey 
and Isabelle P. Coffin. 260 pages. D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 


3eginners Steps in Arithmetic. Work books 
for Grades I and II, by Bennett, Conger and 
Conger. American Book Company. 


Educational Psychology, by William A. Kelly, 
Ph. D., Professor of Education, Creighton Uni- 
versity. 520 pages. Bruce Publishing Company. 


Young Geographers. How they explore the 
world and how they map the world, by 
Sprague Mitchell. 102 
Company. 


Lucy 


pages. The John Day 


The Theory of Play, by Elmer D. Mitchell 
and Bernard S. Mason. 550 pages. A. S. Barnes 
and Company. 


Adolescent Psychology, by Ada Hart Arlitt, 
Ph. D., Professor of Child Care and Training, 
University of Cincinnati. 260 pages. 
Book Company. 


American 


Administering the County School System, by 
Richard Jaggers, Director of Teacher Training, 
State Department of Education, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky; 240 pages pages; American Book Com- 
pany. 


Modern Europe, by Harrison C. Thomas and 
William A. Hamm, of New York City High 
Schools; 850 pages; profusely illustrated; Henry 
Holt and Company. 


Junior Mathematics for Today, by William 
Betts, of Rochester, New York, Books I, II 
and III; Ginn and Company. 

Biology for Today, by Curtis, Caldwell and 
Sherman; 750 pages, profusely illustrated; Ginn 
and Company. 
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My Policy on the Schools 


By FORMER GOVERNOR C, C. YouncG, Candidate for the Republican Nomination 
for Governor, Primary Election, August 28, 1934 


HELPED work my way through college by teaching in 

small rural schools during three summer vacations. After 

my graduation I taught for almost 14 years in the Lowell 
High School of San Francisco. I mention these facts merely 
to indicate that there is no phase of rural or city school 
activity with which I have not had direct connection, both 
as pupil and teacher. 

Thus I think I know from actual experience the problem 
of education in California, as well as the individual problems 
of the school and of the teacher. I realize the difficulties and 





frequent discouragements of the teacher’s profession. I ap- 
C. C. Young preciate the importance to California parents of competent, 
well trained teachers for their children. 

| recognize the right of competent teachers to security of position and such 
fair wages and other assurances as will enable them to give their best services 
without a hampering fear for the future. 

The fixed charges for school support now in the constitution, and placed there 
by the people’s vote, should be retained. The actual minimum expenses of our 
schools must of necessity exceed these fixed charges; and therefore to remove this 
safeguard to public education would serve no useful purpose. It must be remem- 
bered that ours is a state school system in which the state must maintain its 
responsibility. 

I believe in the policy of school boards retaining their present rights of deter- 
mining and administering their budgets without outside interference. As one who 
has always been close to school problems, I cannot agree with some of my friends 
who believe that such interference would make for economy. On the other hand 
[ can see that it might present the dangerous possibility of making our schools 
a political football. 

[ am happy to know that one of the things which has made it possible for 
many of our young people to remain in school is our policy. of free text books, 
which I had some part in establishing while Governor. This is one of the agencies 
which place the children of our poorest and our wealthiest citizens on an equality 
as far as educational opportunity is concerned. 

In its final analysis, I believe that public school support should remain the 
joint responsibility of state and local governments, and that all) present aid and 
recognition by the Federal government should be continued. Our schools of today 
are training our citizens of tomorrow ; and we must so train them as to insure their 
faithful adherence to the ideals of liberty, equality and justice, on which depend 
our future national security. 

C. C. YounG STATE HEADQUARTERS 
714 Market Street Commercial Exchange Bldg., Olive and 8th St. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


(Paid Political Advertisement) 
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John Dewey, greatest living philosopher of education, has declared 
“Society has become in fact corporate. Its interests and activities are 
so tied together that human beings have become dependent upon one 
another, for good or for harm, to an unprecedented degree.” These 
modern social inter-relationships make the new teaching units of 
transcendent importance in the good school. 


N the modern school activity-program, teach- 

ers everywhere have been handicapped by 

the general lack of suitable material ready 
for class use. Little prepared matter of practical 
service has been available. The teacher’s ingenuity 
often has been sorely taxed. The need has been 
large and real. 

The demand for soundly-prepared, profession- 
ally-valuable, unit materials has been increas- 
ing rapidly. Recently there has been developed 
by F. E. Compton and Company (publishers of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia) a series of 
activity units. These have been prepared with 
the assistance of a staff of expert consultants* 
and readers. The series of portfolios is easy to 
handle and ready for class use. 


Notable Features of New Series 
Features of this remarkable new series are: 
1. Each unit has suggestions which help the 

teacher to give the study its proper start and to 
develop its relation to other fields of knowledge. 

2. Objectives with each unit establish the rea- 
sons for studying the subject, (a) setting forth 
goals toward which the thinking of the class is 
directed and (b) suggesting conclusions which 
the class should reach at the close of the study. 

3. The carefully-selected list of approaches 
(large group activities) for each unit, aids the 
teacher to arouse at the outset the natural inter- 
ests of the class. 

*Dr. H. B. Bruner, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, is chief consultant. Other mem- 
bers of the staff are: William C. Bagley, profes- 
sor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Grayson N. Kefauver, dean of School 
of Education, Stanford University; Charles Rus- 
sell, president, State Normal School, Westfield, 
Massachusetts; Fred C. Ayer, pro- 
fessor of education, University of 
Texas, Austin; George Willard 
Frasier, president, State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado; Wil- 
liam Scott Gray, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Chicago; Elea- 
nor M. Witmer, librarian, Teachers 
College,Columbia University; Hazel 
H. Ott, editor for Curriculum Cor- 
relation. 





4. Every unit offers a wide choice of detailed 
activities, easily adapted to the needs of any 
particular group. These activities are specifically 
designed to work hand-in-hand with the sub- 
ject-matter. They provide real foundations for 
the outcomes foreshadowed at the beginning of 
the study. 

5. A large section of each unit is devoted to 
subject-matter. The rich background of infor- 
mation, in teachable form, is clearly arranged, 
yet free from any compulsory pattern. It is 
vividly presented, with a wealth of pupil-interest. 
The facts are constantly linked with activities 
and problems. 

6. The pictures with each unit (photographs, 
drawings, diagrams, maps and graphs) visualize 
the details of the subject and supplement the 
text. The essential teaching features of each pic- 
ture are explained in special text-matter accom- 
panying each plate of illustrations. 


Numerous Units Are Planned 


Among the units are,—holidays; community 
life, farm and city; food in the community; cloth- 
ing in the community; shelter in the community; 
community communication and transportation; 
Indians of the plains and eastern woodlands; 
life in hot and cold lands; Holland; Switzer- 
land; Japan; prehistoric man; life in ancient 
Greece and Rome; Middle Ages I—life in feudai 
society; Middle Ages II—and dawn of modern 
period; life in the American colonies; land trans- 
portation; water and air transportation; com- 
munication; iron and coal—basic products of in- 
dustrialism; trade—how nations become interde- 
pendent through the exchange of commodities. 

For the past 15 years the Compton Company 
has made an intensive study of the 
classroom teacher’s problems, espe- 
cially in the field of reference and 
illustrative materials. The present 
series is a successful culmination 
of long research and makes valua- 
ble teaching materials available at 
reasonable prices. 
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Aids to Teaching in Elementary Schools 


HIRTEENTH Yearbook of the Department of 

Elementary School Principals deals with the 
“aids to teaching” in the elementary school as a 
means of enriching instruction. It shows the im- 
portant place which effective devices in teaching 
have and also tells of the time saving and effec- 
tive aids which should be used and where they 
may be secured. 

The yearbook consists of about 400 pages 
bound with a heavy paper cover. It may be 
purchased from the Department for $2.00 per 
single copy and at a discount in quantity lots. 
The volume is serviceable in teachers meetings, 
educational conferences, and in the preparation 
of elementary school principals 


Chicago Teachers Will Get Back Pay 


HE Illinois Supreme Court in a recent ruling 

removed the last legal obstacle to the pay- 
ment in full of back salaries to Chicago's 14,000 
teachers. 

Jesse H. Jones, head of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, will make final negotia- 
tions for the advance of $25,447,240 in Federal 
funds to the Chicago schools. 

The $25,447,240 will pay the school workers for 
the seven-month period from November 1, 1933, 
to June 1, 1934. 
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“WhoWill Pay the Doctor 
theNurse.and the Board Bill, 


WhenYou areSickorlnjured? 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national 
organization of teachers for teachers. For the small 
cost of less than a nickel a day it will assure you an 
income when you are sick or accidentally injured. 
It will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail 
you full particulars of how we protect teachers. 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
456 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


SSSSSSSSSSESSESSSESESSESRSSESESESSEE EEE eeee eee 
To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits 
Send me the story and booklet of testimonials 
Name 
Address ‘ iaialaiae 

(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 





Here is Portrayed the Spirit of the Modern School 


Tih a, ee 


A group of Second Grade boys are absorbed in the building of an airplane 








a well- 


motivated activity. Plate courtesy of Childhood Education. 
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The Cultural Use of Radio 


A review by Arthur S. Garbett, Educational 
Mrector, Western Division, National Broadcast- 
ing Company. 

HE compilation*, skilfully edited by Dr. 
4 a F. Tyler, is the residue of a two- 
day conference held in May, 1934, financed by 
the Payne Fund, and attended by about a hun- 
dred leaders in education and welfare work. 

It includes addresses, discussions, group and 
committee reports, mostly reflecting the view- 
point of those dissatisfied with the present set- 
up of radio under a commercial dispensation, 
and particularly antagonistic to radio advertising. 

lhe adoption of a final report advocating a 
measure of governmental control is therefore a 
foregone conclusion. The papers presented easily 
divide themselves into two groups: those that 
are argumentative and based on opinion; and 
those that are factual and based on experience. 

Much that is of value is included in the first 
group, especially the thoughtful article on “Radio 
and Democracy” by John Dickinson, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce. This paper is free from 
the special pleading which mars the value of 
others in the category. In these other papers 
the good that has been done under the present 
system is either minimized or disregarded. The 
less desirable features of commercial programs 
are compared with the best produced under other 
systems, notably the British. With regard to the 
BBC, however, Dr. Jerome Davis in all fairness 
that “To secure a really comparable 
geographic area we should contrast the pro- 
grams of Europe as a whole with those of the 
United States.” 

One cannot help but be impressed by the 
earnest and sometimes passionate sincerity of 
some speakers, notably Jerome Davis and Joy 
Elmer Morgan; yet any fair-minded critic will 
note a tendency to blame commercial broadcast- 
ing for ills arising from the whole complex of 
modern social, political and economic conditions, 
now in process of readjustment. 

The factual group of papers are more mod- 
erate in tone, and for that reason are more con- 
vincing. They include an able account of “The 
Wisconsin Plan in Practice,” by Harold Mc- 
Carty; a report on the adoption of governmental 
control in Canada, by Hector Charlesworth, 
chairman of the Canadian Broadcasting System, 
who points to geographical conditions as being 
largely responsible for the change; and Wallace 
Kadderly’s all-too-brief story of KOAC, “Ore- 


concedes 


*Radio as a Cultural Agency, published by the 
National Committee on Radio by 
Washington, D. C. 150 pages. 
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gon’s State-Owned Broadcasting Station.” 
Though an enthusiast, Mr. Kadderly is par- 


ticularly direct and fair-minded in his methods 
and does a first-class job of reporting. 

The present system was not without its de- 
fenders in the discussions, Father Ahern and 
James Francis Cooke of the Presser Foundation 
taking a broader view. Arthur E. Morgan, 
Chairman, TVA, expressed strong personal be- 
lief that “America has a political philosophy all 
its own which is ‘distinctly pragmatic.’ ’”’ He adds 
that: “Americans are not afraid of a capitalistic 
order as such. Wherever the capitalistic deter- 
mination seems to be socially motivated, they 
are for it.” 

While the conference finally advocated a more 
eclectic philosophy, nobody explained just how 
a pragmatic leopard may be persuaded to change 
his spots overnight. 

oi nee 


Roseville Chemistry Team a Winner 


The Roseville chemistry team won the trophy 
in a recent contest given at Sacramento Junior 
College by the American Chemical Society, Sac- 
ramento Valley Section. 

This is the fourth annual contest won by Rose- 
ville High School during the last five years. 

The Section area extends from Stockton to 
the northern line and east to Sparks, Nevada. 

Two individual cups were won also by 
ville, during this period, for highest 
honors. 


Rose- 
individual 


© aa 
Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, Los Angeles Kinder- 
garten Teacher, member of C. T. A. State Coun- 
cil of Education and former member C. T. A. 
Board of Directors, was elected President of the 
Kindergarten Primary Department of the Na- 


tional Education Association at the recent sum- 
mer convention. 


Dividing the Load 


ROM early childhood we have been re- 
minded that “many hands make light 
work,” and how true that is throughout life. 
Occasionally we see some teacher suddenly 
called upon to bear alone some unusual burden 


of expense because of sudden illness or accident. 


We have always advocated the carrying of 
insurance by teachers so that the burden may 
be lightened when the unusual load comes. 


Dependable accident and health insurance is 
simply a very practical way of sharing lightly 
the loads of other more unfortunate teachers 
and at the same time protecting 


one’s self 


against a too heavy personal load, should sick- 
ness and accident come our way.—WALTER F. 
Situ, Chicago. 
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Governor 


FRANK F. MERRIAM 


Has Always Been a 


Friend of Education 


Himself once an educator, Governor 
Merriam’s heart has always been with 
the schools and the well being of the 
pupils and teachers. As a matter of 
public record his sentiments were ex- 
pressed recently over a statewide radio 
broadcast in these words: 


“I propose among other things 
that our splendid school system, the 
most important responsibility and the 
greatest asset of our people, must be 
maintained at its present high standard. 

“Our teachers must be relieved of needless anxiety concerning 
their compensation and their tenure of office, and that the state 
teachers retirement fund be placed upon a sound actuarial basis. 





“I am in favor of kindergartens, adult and part time education 
and the MAINTENANCE OF THE PRESENT CONSTITU- 
TIONAL GUARANTEES FOR THE SUPPORT OF THE 
SCHOOLS.” 


“It is a matter of pride that California is the ONLY state in the 
Union in which some of the schools have not been discontinued 
and some of the children denied the privileges of education. Let us 
maintain our high standard of excellence and generous support.” 


This generous and sane stand of Governor Merriam warrants the 
support of ALL friends of education who believe the education of 
the young to be the mainspring of American life. 


GOVERNOR MERRIAM DESERVES YOUR SUPPORT! 






(This paid political advertisement made possible by the friends of education) 
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Berkeley Junior High School Celebration 


HE twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 

of the junior high school in Berkeley will be 
celebrated by junior high schools of the city dur- 
ing the school year 1934-35. 

Plans for the observance include a_ special 
meeting of the Berkeley board of education to 
commemorate the action of the Berkeley board 
on December 21, 1909, establishing the junior 
high school in Berkeley; publication of a book- 
let describing the history and development of the 
junior high schools during the past 25 years; and 
special activities in the junior high schools com- 
memorating the opening of the first schools. 

Authorized by the Berkeley board of education 
upon recommendation of F. F. Bunker, former 
superintendent of schools, “lower high school” 
units were first established in January, 1910, at 
the McKinley and Washington Schools with C. L. 
Biedenbach, now principal of Berkeley High 
School, as principal of the McKinley School and 
G. W. Monroe as principal of the Washington 
School 

Because of the fact that the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades at the McKinley School were 
segregated in one building and administered as a 
unit from the opening of the school, the Mc- 
Kinley Junior High School claims the distinction 
of being the first junior high 
United States 


school in the 


The membership of the committee in charge of 
the celebration includes C. L. Biedenbach, now 
principal of Berkeley Senior High School, who 
was principal of the McKinley School when it 


Credit Union, California Teachers 
Association, Southern Section 


R. W. SHIREY, President 
F. L. THURSTON, Secretary 


WAYNE F. BOWEN, Treasurer 
408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 





Los Angeles Teachers 


Credit Union 


GEORGIA B. PARSONS, President 


V. P. MAHER, Secretary-Treasurer 
847 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 
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was organized as a junior high school; Morris 
Cc. James, deputy superintendent of schools, who 
was superintendent during the early years of 
the junior high school in Berkeley, and the pres- 
ent principals of the Berkeley junior high 
schools, H. H. Glessner, D. L. Hennessey, and 
L. L. Standley. 


Research in Elementary English 

WO research studies of great interest to 

teachers and supervisors of elementary Eng- 
lish are now available through the publications 
of the National Conference on Research in Ele- 
mentary School English. The first is a survey 
of the research program in elementary language 
at the University of Iowa, the most elaborate 
and significant research program in this field 
yet attempted. It is reported by Dr. Harry A. 
Greene, its director. 

The second bulletin is a Critical Summary of 
Selective Research in Elementary School Com- 
position, Language, and Grammar, prepared by 
Professor W. S. Guiler and Dr. E. A. Betts. 
Thirty-five important research studies are 
eritically analyzed to determine the nature of 
the .study, the problems, the limitations, the 
procedures, and the specific findings and con- 
clusions. 


Copies of these bulletins may be obtained by 
addressing C. C. Certain, Secretary, 6505 Grand 
River Avenue, Detroit, Michigan; price, 50 cents 
each, or less in quantities. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS CREDIT UNIONS 


San Diego Teachers 
Credit Union 


W. P. DUNLEVY, President 
H. G. ALWAY, Vice-President 


T. A. WALTON, Secretary-Treasurer 
602 Commonwealth Building, San Diego 


Long Beach Teachers 
Credit Union 


R. W. SHIREY, President 
E. E. CORRIE, Vice-President 
WALTER SCOTT, Secretary 


School Employees Credit Union of California 


WARREN MILLER, President 


ELLARD G. KING, Treasurer 
406 South Main Street, Los Angeles 
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QUINN CHAMPIONS GOOD SCHOOLS 


John R. Quinn, progressive candidate for 
Republican nomination for Governor, in a recent 
radio speech said that our California’s educa- 
tional standards must be upheld. Teachers must 
be protected from political control. He said in 
part: 


“The home and the school are the chief bul- 
warks of our country. They stand side by side. 
Both represent what America is today, and both 
will determine what America will be tomorrow. 


“Of almost equal importance with the influence 
of our mothers and their homes, the school 
teacher represents to us a symbol of progress 
and security. Hers is a tremendous responsibility. 
Upon her shoulders she proudly bears the burden 
of shaping the future of our youth, and through 
see the welfare and stability of the state 
i, ee 


“It is therefore all-important that our school 
teachers be kept free from political control. 
Their employment and promotion cannot be 
made the subject of politics. ... 


“Our educational standards must not be low- 
ered by unwarranted tax-reduction. In this, how- 
ever, I make a distinction between our school 
buildings and the teaching that is done in them. 
It is my definite belief that we can best serve the 
education of our children, if we house that edu- 
cation in less pretentious structures, and con- 
centrate more on adequate salaries to the 
teachers who do the teaching... .” 


R. QUINN is a native Californian, born in 

Tulare county, educated in San Joaquin 
Valley public schools and graduated from Uni- 
versity of California. He is Chairman of Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors. 


(Paid Political Advertisement ) 





Santa Cruz County Rural School Band 





Santa Cruz County rural school band comprises 175 players from numerous 
rural schools. The leader, W. W. Morey, is rural band instructor for the county. 
Miss Edna H. Young is Santa Cruz County Superintendent of Schools. Each 
year the rural schools hold an inter-school field day at which the band has a 
prominent part. 



































JOHN R. QUINN 


Progressive Candidate for the Republican 
Nomination for Governor of California 
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A New Book 


An Additional Title to the Western 
Nature Science Series 


Earth and Sky Trails 


by 
FREDERICK H. SHACKELFORD 


Supervisor of Elementary Science 
City Schools, Pasadena, California 


List Price $1.00, net 80 cents 
« 
A book to charm children into an 
appreciation and understanding of the 
wonders and beauties of the land in 
which they live. 


A book that delightfully tells the 
story of the earth's origin and develop- 
ment, of its moods, and of those things 
that lie out beyond it in space. 


The author deals exclusively with the 
science of the Pacific Slope. Illustrated 
by many wonderful photographs. 224 
pages. Built to be used in the middle 
grades with language and phraseology 
that the pupils may understand. 


|. WHEN THE EARTH WAS YOUNG 
ll. HOW THE BABY EARTH GREW UP 
Ill. MOTHER NATURE'S MIXING BOWL 
IV. THE CHANGING EARTH 
V. THE TREMBLING EARTH 
VI. HOW THE EARTH BEHAVES 
Vil. THE SUN'S HELPER—AIR 
Vill. A FAITHFUL SERVANT 
IX. MAGIC DOORWAYS—TELESCOPES 
X. CHILDREN OF THE SUN—THE PLANETS 
Xl. FATHER OF ALL—THE SUN 
XIl. A FAITHFUL ATTENDANT—THE MOON 
XII. STRANGE CHILDREN OF THE SUN— 
METEORS AND COMETS 
XIV. WHEN THE SUN AND MOON PLAY 
HIDE-AND-SEEK 
XV. THE FAR-OFF STARS 


~ Harr Wagner Publishing 
Company 


609 Mission St., SanFrancisco, California 








Autumn Greetings 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Miss Flora Cohn and other members of his 
school, at a reception given in honor of his splen- 
did service in the schools. 


Miss Sallie Sledge, a Fresno county teacher 
who, through faithful service and consistent 
work, has endeared herself to the pupils and 
teachers of the Central Section, was given hon- 
orary life membership. 


The last to whom this recognition was 
accorded, was A. Gordon Elmore, former Stanis- 
laus county superintendent of schools. Mr. Elmore 
for years has been a faithful worker in the field 
of education. Ill health caused his retirement 
from the service. Because of his many fine 
qualities he was recommended for the honor 
which was bestowed upon him. 


i. our own associates at headquarters, Elmer 
H. Staffelbach, research director, is spending 
the summer in Europe. Dr. Staffelbach accom- 
panied Dr. James Wood, head, English Depart- 
ment, San Jose State Teachers College. While 
Dr. Wood is engaged in work at Oxford, Dr. 
Staffelbach is enjoying rambles through Italy, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Austria and the 
British Isles. 


D. R. Jones, field representative of the Asso- 
ciation, has conducted classes in supervision and 
general education at San Francisco State Teach- 
ers College. 


Joseph Marr Gwinn 


Joseph Marr Gwinn, past president of Califor- 
nia Teachers Association and former superin- 
tendent of schools of San Francisco, on his 
return from the National Educational Associa- 
tion convention, left with Mrs. Gwinn for a six 
months trip through eastern United States. They 
are traveling by automobile, and visiting the 
National Parks. They will spend a considerable 
part of their vacation in Vermont and in Buffalo 
with Joseph Marr Gwinn, Jr. They plan to re- 
turn to San Francisco early in January. 


Will Crawford, territorial superintendent of 
the Hawaiian Islands, resigned his position at 
Honolulu and has become San Diego superin- 
tendent of schools. Mr. Crawford brings to the 
southern city a wealth of experience, a fine per- 
sonality, and a determination to render splendid 
service in the cause of education. He will be 
assisted by Charles H. Tupper who has served as 
acting superintendent. 


During the coming year every teacher in Cali- 
fornia must be on the alert to maintain the high 
standards of education which have made our 
state so conspicuous during the past. I wish for 
every teacher in California a happy and success- 
ful school year. 


* * * 


Samuel French, “oldest play publisher in the 
world,’”’ 811 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, 
issues many plays. Among recent titles are,— 
Peace on Earth—-an Anti-War Play by Sklar 
and Maltz; Double Door, by McFadden; The 
Pursuit of Happiness, by Langner. 
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NEW 
WORKBOOK 
IN 
ARITHMETIC 


s 
My Arithmetic Tablet 
128 pages, 7 44"x10’,16c 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


. Abundance of practical material. 

- Simplified scoring system. Number of correct answers 
is the score. 

- Introductory helps for pupils. 

Standardized tests. 

Additional practice material for slow groups. 
Interesting problem material. 

Carefully and scientifically graded. 

Ample space for writing answers and pupil computations. 
Answers are on perforated sheets in each book. 

- Table of contents to enable teacher to turn to exercise 
needed for practice. 

- Substantially bound. 

Priced so all pupils can afford to use it. Cost less than 
tablet paper. Guaranteed to be satisfactory. 


The Series: MY ARITHMETIC TABLET forfirst, second 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 


A book for each grade, each l6c 


In quantities, 12¢ each, net, postage extra. 


FREE Catalog—listing 100 Workbook and Seat- 
work Books at prices pupils can afford to pay. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


- 
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The University of Chicago 


NEW PLAN OF 
HOME STUDY 


New standards in material and presentation 
LOWER TUITION FEES 


For students seeking degrees or credits and 
persons reading at home for cultural 
improvement or professional advancement. 


General Surveys in Humanities, Social, 
Biological and Physical Sciences 
Also 


Specialized and advanced courses 
in all these Divisions, in Educa- 
tion, Business, Divinity, Social 
Service Administration. 


The Home Study Department 


The University of Chicago 
Ellis Avenue at 58th Street 
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Between the Classroom 


and the Job 


An entirely new plan for helping teachers 
of Business, Job Ethics, and Occupations is 
presented in a book of thirty unique class- 
room playlets— 


Key$ & Cues 


(for either reading or presentation) 


by 
Bruce A. Findlay, M. A. 


Manager, Publicity and Promotional Department, 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce; formerly 

Instructor, University of Southern California; 

Assistant Superintendent Los Angeles City 

Schools; Personnel Director, The Broadway, 
Los Angeles 


and 
Esther Blair Findlay, B. E. 


formerly Instructor, High School, Venice, California. 


This book dramatizes one hundred fifteen 
occupations and professions ; featuring busi- 
ness attitudes, ethics, and practices. The 
playlets are designed to develop analytical 
powers of students by bringing the business 
world to the classroom. Four hundred thirty 
character and personality attributes and 
business pointers are presented vividly in 
their relation to commercial problems. 


The skits are dramatic, entertaining, and 
real, and hold the interest of the student by 
affording opportunities to “act” the job the 
student wishes to hold. 


They are laboratory exercises in business 
and character development. 


What the Critics Say 
“I think the idea is so new and original as to constitute 
a real advancement in teaching business 


‘*These plays have exceptional merit. It is remark 
able how the authors have succeeded in getting the 
lessons across without the slightest hint of preaching 
I do not believe that it would be possible for pupils t 
take the parts portrayed without a lasting impressior 
being made upon them.”* 


““[ think it is excellent—with a big ‘E’.”* 


KEY$ AND CUES, 600 pages, cloth, 
list price $2.00 


ORDER FROM OUR NEAREST OFFICE. 


(Because of the nature of this book we are obliged 
to make a charge for single or sample copies.) 


The GREGG 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 
Boston 


Chicago San Francisco 


London Sydney 





Toronto 
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Appreciation of Nature 


C. Epwarp Graves, /nstructor 


Report on course first given at Humboldt State 
Teachers College, Arcata. 


HE course was given as a one-unit course. 

The class met twice a week, spending about 
three-quarters of the time on the trails and field 
trips. There was no set schedule, the program 
for each day depending on the weather. In rainy 
weather the periods were spent entirely in class- 
room talks and discussions; in good weather 
about 15-20 minutes were spent in the classroom 
and the remainder of the hour on the college 
trails, except that if bad weather had kept the 
class indoors for several consecutive periods, an 
attempt at equalization would be made by spend- 


ing more time subsequently out-of-doors. 


The college is particularly fortunate in having 


a fine trail system through a_ second-growth 
forest of redwoods, Douglas fir, white fir, spruce 
and a few deciduous trees at its back door and 
partly on its campus. In addition the seashore 
and a remarkably attractive sand dune region are 
within a 12-minute drive by automobile. A num- 
ber of field trips to these points of interest were 
held, especially at times when more than one 


consecutive hour was available. 
The following five objectives were set for the 
course at the beginning: 


T ahtreranto 
- To CULTITATE 


doors 


power of observation out-of- 


The main incentive in attaining this objective 
was stated to be personal interest in beauty of 
color, form and outline, in picturesqueness and 
things that appeal to curiosity and the sense of 
wonder, and in the life history of plants, birds, 
and animals. The emphasis was placed par- 
ticularly on potential enrichment of life through 
cultivation of the perception of beauty in com- 
monplace things. Very little attention was given, 
other than incidentally, to the identification of 
species. 

2. To develop the 
thesis, that 
ctation 


habit of analysis and syn- 
creative thinking, in nature appre- 
Edward Howard Griggs, in his book, “The 
Philosophy of Art,” states: “Analysis may be 
made wholly for the sake of appreciation. Were 
we to stop with such analysis, it would be worse 
than useless, but as a means to subsequent syn- 
thetic appreciation it becomes a great help.” As 
a means of attaining this objective, the students 


were asked to write a series of five appreciation 


1 


notes at intervals throughout the course, each 
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one to be not less than 300 words long and to 
be modelled after the best passages of John 
Muir, Thoreau and other 
writers. 


well-known nature 


3. To enlarge acquaintance with various types 
of landscape. 


Field trips were employed for this purpose in 
so far as possible, supplemented by lantern 
slides, photographs and reading. The possibilities 
were limited here, because of lack of equipment 
in visual instruction and lack of time for the 
longer field trips. 


4. To become acquainted with the best nature 
writers. 

A bibliography of the best nature literature 
available was distributed to the students at the 
beginning of the course. One full time period 
was devoted to a study of Thoreau, two to John 
Muir and 
writers. 


parts of periods to other nature 


5. The transfer of instruction to elementary 


school pupils. 


This objective is, of course, peculiar to a 
teachers college course in nature appreciation. 
Two students in the class were conducting 
nature appreciation projects in the college ele- 
mentary school, mostly in wild flower study. 
The instructor acted as adviser in this work and 
helped arrange the program of walks and wild 
flower picture shows. 


The psychological aspect 
of the desire to 


wild flowers was _ par- 
ticularly studied and emphasis in teaching was 
placed on 


pick 

conservation. Printed helps in the 
elementary school teaching of nature apprecia- 
tion subjects were brought to the attention of 
the students whenever possible. 


Methods 


The students were not required to buy text- 
books. Dr. George H. Opdyke’s book, “Art and 
Nature Appreciation,” and John C. Van Dyke's 
book, “Nature for Its Own Sake,” were the main 
reference books used. The instructor’s talks 
were for the most part modelled after the ma- 
terial presented in these two books. Class dis- 
cussion was stimulated on every possible occa- 
sion and the difficulty was to limit rather than 
to encourage it. 


The instructor drew on his own personal ex- 
perience to a great extent in illustrating points 
made. He also drew on his own collection of 
photographs and lantern slides in studying dif- 
ferent types of scenery. If a large collection had 
been available in the 


college library or the 


Science Department, this part of the work could 
have been greatly improved. 
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Outline of Subjects 


Following is a list of the subjects taken up. 
The relative time devoted to each subject varied: 


1. Introductory discussion of nature apprecia- 
tion; 2. Trees; 3. Birds; 4. Flowers; 5. Animals; 
6. Color; 7. Light; 8. The sky; 9. Clouds; 10. 
Water reflections; 11. Sunrise and sunset; 12. 
Moonlight and starlight; 13. The use of the five 
senses in nature appreciation, especially the least 
used senses; 14. National parks and forests; 15. 
Evolution (review of Sir Francis Younghus- 
book, “The Heart of Nature,” Dutton, 
1922); 16. The weather, storms, etc.; 17. Snow 
and and accompanying phenomena; 18. 
Deserts and dunes; 19. Mountains; 20. The sea 


band’s 
ice 


and the seashore; 21. Psychological aspects, such 
as curiosity, imagination, sentimentality, associa- 
tion of ideas, etc.; 22. The nature writers (this 
subject limited only by time available). 


Results 


HE last period of the semester was devoted 
to a frank discussion with the students of 
the results of the work. The five main objectives 


listed were discussed in terms of attainment. 


The students were unanimous in believing that 


the course had given them a new feeling for 


natural beauty. As one of the students put it: 
“When I take a walk out-of-doors now, I notice 
things about the sky and the clouds and differ- 
ent forms of nature at the trailside that I never 
paid much attention to before,” The first objec- 
attained, if the 
dents opinion can be relied on. 


tive was without a doubt stu- 


The greatest difference of opinion arose over 
the None of the students 
thought that the course had been successful in 
this did like the 


attempting to express in writing their feeling for 
nature. 


second objective. 


respect. They not idea of 
Some of them felt that this was because 
of the intimacy of the emotional and intellectual 
processes involved; others that it was because of 
the deadening effect of being compelled to ex- 
press their feelings when they were not in the 
mood for it. The instructor tried to point out 
that some method of measuring student’s work 
must be adopted and that this method seemed to 
offer the best possibilities and that in every col- 
lege course, as colleges are at present organized, 
work is required that students must do, whether 
No amount 
could what ap- 


peared to be a fixed animadversion on the part 


they are in the mood for it or not. 


of arguing, however, change 


of the students. 
The students were enthusiastic over the third 


objective and were especially anxious to have 
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more lantern slides available for study. They felt 
that they were particularly fortunate in the 
variety of landscape available at close range and 
that students in city institutions with fewer 
natural advantages would be even more enthu- 
siastic over this objective. 

They felt that the course had succeeded, in so 
far as time permitted, in the fourth objective. 
They had enjoyed the three or four periods 
devoted to the subject and suggested that if time 
permitted, readings and individual reports in this 
field would be worthwhile. 

It was agreed that the fifth objective was a 
worthwhile one and had been attained in so far 
as possible under existing conditions. 


The course has already been listed in next 
year’s catalog as a two-unit course and an effort 
will probably be made to find two consecutive 
periods for it in the schedule once a week for 
field trip purposes and one period once a week 
devoted entirely to classroom work. It is also 
probable that an experiment will be made with 
individual student reports in class as a substitute 
for the written nature appreciation notes and 
that some of the other suggestions received from 
the students will be tried out. 





California School 
of Fine Arts 


Maintained by 
THE SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION 


Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 
* 


FALL TERM OPENS MONDAY 
AUGUST 20TH 


Courses in Fine Arts, Design, Interior 
Decoration, Commercial Art and 
Normal Teacher Training, Crafts 
including Textile Decoration, Weav- 
ing and Ceramics. Day and Night 
Classes. Saturday Classes for 
Children and Adults. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 
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California Teachers Association 
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William P. Dunlevy 
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Clarence W. Edwards 


County Superintendent of Schools 
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District Superintendent of Schools 
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S. Edna Maguire 


Principal-Teacher 
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Mrs. Kathleen H. Stevens 
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Section Officers 


Southern: Jennie Young Freeman, President 
Teacher, Glendale Hig 
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F. L. Thurston, Secretary 
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Bay: Genevieve Nicholson, President 
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Earl G. Gridley, Secretary 
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Superintendent 
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District 
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Principa 
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Miss Shirley A. Perry, Secretary 
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Mrs. Portia F. Moss, Secretary 


County 


Superintendent 


of Schools, 


Santa Cruz 


Roscoe V. Lawson, President 


School 
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In Memoriam 


Mrs. Eva Bennett, age 47, head of the music 
department, Hamilton City High School. She 
participated in many musical festivals in Chico 
and at her school. 

3urton A. Burdick, Jr., principal, Daniel 
Webster Junior High School, San Francisco. 

Charles H. Camper, for many years Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chico, and veteran worker 
in California Teachers Association (Northern 
Section and State Council), aged 72. Mr. Camper 
was highly esteemed throughout Northern Cali- 
fornia, where he was widely known. 


Mrs. Ernestine Gardner; for many years a 
kindergarten teacher with Golden Gate Kinder- 
garten Association in San Francisco and with 
the Berkeley Public Schools. A woman of cul- 
ture, she gave and received inspiration in her 
chosen field. 


Ben H. Gibbon, superintendent of schools at 
Alhambra. Mr. Gibbon went to National City in 
1926 from Floodwood, Minn., and served as head 
of the schools until June, 1933, when he accepted 
the Alhambra post. He graduated from Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, later obtaining his master’s 
degree from University of Southern California. 

Captain Harvey E. Harris, Teacher, Lowell 
High School, San Francisco. 

Edna Hayward, for many years teacher of 
Spanish in Pasadena High School. She was a 
Stanford graduate. Her sister, Mrs. A. S. Kal- 


enborn, is Counselor at Sequoia Union High 
School. 


Thaddeus H. Rhodes, for many years prin- 
cipal, Francisco Junior High School, San Fran- 
cisco; veteran worker in California Teachers 
Association and one-time member of the Board 
of Directors. 


Albert F. Vandegrift, age 55, instructor in 
mathematics, Belmont High School, Los An- 
geles, and former president of California Teach- 
ers Association, Southern Section. Mr. Vande- 
grift had taught in the Los Angeles schools for 
30 years and was widely known in educational 
circles. 


Recent Changes 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Health and Physical Education to take the place 
made vacant by the resignation of N. P. Neilson. 
Mr. Orion began his duties with the State De- 
partment of Education August 15. 

Horace C. Rutherford, teacher Salem School, 
Lodi, was elected principal of the elementary 
school, Orcutt. 
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New Gregg Publications 


HE Gregg Publishing Company has re- 
"aa brought out numerous books that 
are worthy of special mention. 

3usiness Mathematics, Principles and Prac- 
tice, by R. R. Rosenberg of a Jersey City High 
School, is a comprehensive text on commercial 
arithmetic. There are 520 pages. 

Key$ and Cue$. Business Plays for Reading 
or Presentation. The Dramatic Way of Teach- 
ing Business Attitudes. This novel volume of 
600 pages is written by Mr. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
Findlay of the Los Angeles City Schools. Mr. 
Findlay is widely known as assistant superin- 
tendent of schools and more recently as asso- 
ciated with the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce. These plays combine the realities of the 
business world with the training and inspiration 
of the educational world. 

The English of Business, by Hagar, Wilson 
and Hutchinson, Parts I and II, a book of 240 
pages, is based on an extensive study of state 
and city curricula. The accompanying workbook 
of 130 pages is very helpful. 

Interesting Letters, How to Write Them, by 
Sherwin Cody, comprises two books and a 
teacher’s manual. 

All of the above listed publications are fresh, 
inspiring and practical. 


Bakersfield Music Festival 


Mrs. Harotp WitiiaMs, Bakersfield 


| Beige CHENOWETH, Superinten- 
dent of Bakersfield City Schools, recently 
presented a beautiful tribute to the youth of 
today in both writing and directing a musical 
festival in Bakersfield. The art of dance and 
song here combined in interpreting the rhythm, 
color, quality and simplicity of the modern 
youth. 

The festival united the 14 schools of the city. 
Nearly a thousand children took part. The set- 
ting was Central Park, with trees shading both 
stage and audience and a stream running just 
at the foot of the stage. 

3akersfield, indeed, pays tribute to Mr. Chen- 
oweth who though a very busy man, knows the 
joy of presenting so artistically this beautiful 
idea. For every school in the city took part in 
this activity, in the art department, manual train- 
ing and music, as well as the general historical 
and geographical knowledge necessarily gained. 
The music department was well represented, 
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The new Mer- 
riam - Webster, 
now ready, is 
the most impor- 
tant contribu- 
tion to educa- 
tional equip- 
ment in 25 
years. 


Easy to use and 
its encyclopedic 
treatment of 
thousands of 
topics makes it 
indispensable to 
all. 


= WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONA RY Second Edition 


The work of outstanding authorities. 600,000 entries. 
Magnificent plates in color and half tone. Thousands of new 
words. 12,000 terms illustrated. Thousands of encyclopedic 
articles. 35,000 geographical entries. 13,000 biographical 
entries. 3,300 pages. 


Write for free illustrated booklet with specimen pages. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED-Four teachers 


TO SELL SECOND EDITION WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY WITH_ REFER- 
ENCE HISTORY IN CALIFORNIA AND NEVADA. 


Exclusive Distributors 


MILLER BOOK COMPANY 


Hearst BurLpINncG San Francisco 


using three junior high orchestras and the vari- 
ous songs and dances. 

The scenic effects in every detail were worked 
out as group projects, original program covers 
were designed by the children, each having at 
least one of his designs presented and costumes 
were designed and made for this occasion. The 
entire project covered a period of little more 
than three weeks. 

May this superintendent’s efforts prove an 
encouragement to many others to give to our 
schools a true sense of co-operative and joyous 
activity. 
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University of Redlands recently celebrated the 
25th anniversary of its founding, by “The 
Feathered Serpent” a musical pageant depicting 
the grandeur and color of old Aztec culture. 


* * » 


Santa Rosa High School beef cattle judging 
team recently won first place in contests held in 
conjunction with the state convention of Future 
Farmers of America, at San Luis Obispo 
Union 


Grant 
High School of North Sacramento won 
first place in poultry judging. 


* ~ * 


* Four San Diego City school teachers are ex- 
changing with teachers in two other cities for 
one year, according to arrangements by Super- 
intendent Will C. Crawford. Two teachers go to 
Rochester, New York, and two to 
Springs. 

The exchange system is highly 
gxiving teachers training in other 


Colorado 


valuable in 
systems. At 


the close of the school year the teachers will 
return to their former positions. 
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Coming Events 


August 28—California 
maries. 


State Election Pri- 


September 3—Labor Day. 


September 9—Admission Day (Observed also 
Monday, September 10). 


October 6—C. T. A. Board of Directors; reg- 
ular meeting. San Francisco. 


November 6—California State Election Day. 
November 11-17—American Education Week. 
November 11-17—Book Week. 


December 7-8—C. T. A. Board of Directors 
Meetings. Los Angeles. 


December 8—C. T. A. State Council of Edu- 
cation; semi-annual meeting. Los Angeles. 


January 1, 1935—California State Legislature 
convenes. 


February 23-28—N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence; annual meeting. Atlantic City. 





Fascinating New Readers in 
Health - Numbers : Science - Art 


The Gray Curriculum 


Foundation Series 


A new idea in supplementary reading for the 
first three years. A plan which provides simple, 
well-quided, interesting material in the various 
content fields—reinforcing the customary oral 
instruction and enriching the basic reading pro- 


gram. Can be read along with any basic reader. 


NUMBER STORIES, Books I, II and Ill 
ART STORIES, Books | and II 
HEALTH STORIES, Books | and II 
SCIENCE STORIES, Book | 


(others in preparation) 


IV rite for free descriptive material 
and sample pages 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
623 S. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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LEADING BOOKS 
FOR 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 





RUGG SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE 


Six reading books with accompanying Workbooks and Teachers’ 
Guides provide a three-year program that has revolutionized the 
teaching of social science in thousands of schools. For further infor- 
mation send for circular 654. 


JUNIOR MATHEMATICS FOR TODAY ........... Betz 


Meeting the latest requirements this new three-book series presents an 
effective modern course in mathematics. Book One and Book Two 
now ready, Book Three in preparation. Send for circular 682. 


A SURVEY OF SCIENCE ........ Powers-Neuner-Bruner 


A three-book series that makes science an integral part of the modern 
junior high school program. BOOK I The World Around Us and 
BOOK II This Changing World are available. BOOK III will be 
ready early in 1935. Send for circular 666. 


DAILY-LIFE LANGUAGE SERIES . . . Lyman-Johnson-McGregor 


Three language books for the junior high school English course will 
be published early in 1935. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 


MODERNIZE YOUR SCHOOLS WITH 


“American” Correct Posture Desks 





. For pupil comfort, teaching 
efficiency and lasting durability 


All‘‘American’’ Desksarede- 
signed to induce good posture 


The 
models 
illustrated 
are stock 
designs 












Large Stocks on Hand 


For those requirements inci- 
dent to increased enrollments, 
etc., you can secure immediate 
delivery on any quantity. 


FREE Posture 
_ Poster and 

Seating Booklets 
willbe mailed to 
school officials and 
teachers on request. 


Aiso at both California warehouses /¥ 
we carry large stocks of all school 
necessities. 


If you are not supplied with our 
1934-1935 teacher’s catalog, we 
will gladly send one on request. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 4 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditor 
General Offic nd Ra pids, Michi gan 


AN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES, CA} 


Sw 521 MISSION STREET 6900 AVALON BOULEVARD 
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